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CHAP. Il. 


A lV'issue de l’hiver, que le joli temps de primavére commence, et qu’on voit 
arbres verdoyer, fleurs ¢spanouir, et qu'on oit les oisillons chanter en toute joie 
et doulceur, tant que les verts bocages retentissent de leurs sons, et que cars 
tristes, pensifs y dolens s’en esjouissent, s'¢meuvent ’ delaisser deuil et tristesse, 
et se parforcent a valoir mieux.—Plaisante Histoire du trés preux ct vaillant Guerin 
de Montglacre. 


Ir was early in the “merry month of June,” that I traveled 
through the beautiful province of Normandy. As France was the 
first foreign country I visited, every thing wore an air of freshness and 
novelty, which pleased my eye, and kept my fancy constantly busy. 
Life seemed like a dream. It was a luxury to breathe again the free 
air, after having been so long cooped up at sea: and, like a long-im- 
prisoned bird let loose from its cage, my imagination reveled in the 
freshness and sunshine of the morning landscape. 

On every side, valley and hill were covered with a carpet of soft 
velvet green. The birds were singing merrily in the trees, and the 
landscape wore that look of gaiety so well described in the quaint lan- 
guage of the old romance, making the “ sad, pensive, and aching heart 
to rejoice, and to throw off mourning and sadness.’’ Here and there 
a cluster of chestnut trees shaded a thatch-roofed cottage, and little 
patches of vineyard were scattered on the slope of the hills, mingling 
their delicate green with the deep hues of the early summer grain. 
The whole landscape had a fresh, breezy look. It was not hedged in 
from the high-ways, but lay open to the eye of the traveler, and seem- 
ed to welcome him with open arms. [I felt less a stranger in the land : 
and as my eye traced the dusty road winding along through a rich 
cultivated country, and skirted on either side with blossomed fruit 
trees,—and occasionally caught glimpses of a little farm-house resting 
in a green hollow, and lapped in the bosom of plenty, I felt that I was 
iM a prosperous, hospitable, and happy land 
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I had taken my seat on top of the Diligence, in order to have a bet~- 
ter view of the country. It was one of those ponderous vehicles, which 
totter slowly along the paved roads of France, laboring beneath a 
mountain of trunks and bales of all descriptions, and, like the Trojan 
horse, bearing a groaning multitude within it. It was indeed a curious 
and cumbersome machine, resembling the bodies of three coaches placed 
upon one carriage. On the pannels of the doors were painted the 
fleurs-de-lis of France, and all along the side of the Diligence embla- 
zoned in golden characters : ‘‘ Exploitation Générale des Messageries 
Royales des Diligences pour le Havre, Rouen et Paris.” A French 
Diligence is the most truly aristocratic of anything I saw in France. 
Its three divisions represent the three great divisions of society. The 
cabriolet, or front, is the place of honor, for those who were “ born to 
fine linen and the silver spoon ;” the intérieur represents the middle 
class—the Bourgeoisic ; and the rotonde, or hindermost division, seems 
made for the sans culottes, or in other words the sovereign people. 

In the present instance, the cabriolet was occupied by an English- 
man, who, having paid for all the seats, had shut himself in, and sat, 
growling defiance from the window. It would be useless to describe 
the motley groups, that filled the interior and the rotonde. There was 
the dusty tradesman, with green coat and cotton umbrella ; the sallow 
invalid, in skull-cap, and cloth shoes; the priest in his cassock ; the 
peasant in his frock ; and a whole family of squalling children. My 
fellow-travelers on top were a gay subaltern, with fierce mustaches, 
and a nut-brown village beauty of sweet sixteen. The subaltern wore 
a military undress, and a Jittle blue cloth cap in the shape of a cow- 
bell, trimmed smartly with silver lace and cocked on one side of his 
head. ‘The brunette was decked out with a staid white Norman cap, 
nicely starched and plaited, and nearly three feet high; a rosary and 
cross about her neck ; a linsey-woolsey gown, and wooden shoes. 

The personage who seemed to rule this little world with absolute 
sway, Was a short pursy man, with a busy, self-satisfied air, and the 
sonorous title of Monsicur le Conducteur. As insignia of office, he 
wore a little round fur cap, and fur-trimmed jacket; and carried in his 
hand a small leather portiolio, containing his feutlle de route, or way- 
bill. He sat with us on top of the Diligence, and with comie gravity 
issuec| his mandates to the postillion below, like some petty monarch 
speaking from his throne. In every dingy village we thundered 
through, he had a thousand commissions to execute and to receive: a 
package to throw out on this side, and another to take in on that: a 
whisper for the !andlord’s wite at the inn: a love-letter and a kiss for 
his daughter: and a wink, or a snap of his finger for the chamber- 
maid at the window. ‘Then there were so many questions to be asked 
and answered, while changing horses! Every body had a word to 
say. It was Monsieur le Conducteur here! Monsieur le Conducteur 
there! He was in complete bustle, till at length crying en route! he 
again ascended the dizzy height of the impériale, and we lumbered 
away in a cloud of dust. 

But what most attracted my attention was the grotesque appearance 
of the postillion and his horses. He was a comical looking little fel- 
low, already past the heyday of life, with a thin, sharp countenance, 
to which the smoke of tobacco and the fumes of wine had given the 
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dusty look of wrinkled parchment. He was equipped with a short 
jacket of purple velvet, set off with a red collar, and adorned with 
silken cord. ‘ight pantaloons of bright yellow leather, arrayed his 
nether members, which were swallowed up in a huge pair of wooden 
boots, fastened with iron, and armed with long, rattling spurs. His 
shirt-collar was of goodly dimensions, and between it and the broad 
brim of his high, bell-crowned, varnished hat, projected an eel-skin 
queue, with a little tuft of frizzled hair, like a powder-puff at the end, 
bobbing up and down with the motion of the rider, and scattering a 
white cloud around him. 

The horses which drew the Diligence, were harnessed to it with 
ropes and chains, in the most uncouth manner imaginable. ‘They were 
five in number :—black, white, and gray ; as various in size as in color. 
Their tails were braided and tied up with wisps of straw ; and wher 
the postillion mounted and cracked his heavy whip, off they started, 
one pulling this way, another that ; one on the gallop, another trotting, 
and the rest dragged along at a scrambling pace, between a trot and a 
walk. No sooner did the vehicle get comfortably in motion, than the 
postillion, throwing the reins upon the horse’s neck, and drawing a 
flint and steel from one pocket, and a short-stemmed pipe from another, 
leisurely struck fire, and began to smoke. Ever and anon some part 
of the rope harness would give way ; Monsieur le Conducteur from on 
high would thunder forth an oath or two; a head would be popped out 
at every window : half a dozen voices exclaim at once, “ what’s the 
matter?” and the postillion, perfectly calm and unconcerned, thrust 
his long whip into the leg of his boot, leisurely dismount, and drawing 
a handful of packthread trom his pocket, quietly set himself to mend 
matters in the best way possible. 

In this manner we toiled slowly along the dusty highway. Occa- 
sionally the scene was enlivened by a group of peasants, driving before 
them a little ass, laden with vegetables for a neighboring market. 
Then we would pass a solitary shepherd, sitting by the road-side, and 
with his shaggy dog at his feet, guarding his flock, and making his 
scanty meal on the contents of his wallet ; or perchance a little peas- 
ant girl, in sabots, (wooden shoes,) leading a cow, by a cord at- 
tached to her horns, to browse along the sides of the ditch. ‘Then 
we would all alight to ascend some formidable hill on foot, and be es 
corted up by a clamorous troop of sturdy mendicants,—annoyed by the 
ceaseless importunity of worthless beggary, or moved to pity by the 
palsied limbs of the aged, and the sightless eyeballs of the blind. 

Towards the close of the afternoon, we stopped at the last relay. 
The postillion drew up in front of a dingy little cabaret, completely 
overshadowed by wide-spreading trees. A lusty grape-vine clambered 
up beside the door ; a pine bough was thrust out from one window by 
way of “tavern bush,” and upon the yellow wall of the house was 
painted in large black letters, “ Aur Rendezvous des Bons Enfons. 
M. Pélerin—Marchand de Vins, donne & boire et ad manger—loge a 
pied et a cheval:” which may be paraphrased thus ; ‘‘ Good Entertain- 
ment for man and beast, kept by Mr. Pélerin, Wine Merchant, at the 
Rendezvous of Good Fellows.” Around a small table in front of the 
cabaret were seated a company of wagoners, and an old soldier, who 
was entre deux vins,—Anglice, “ superbly corned.” ‘The wagoners 
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were dressed in long, blue frocks, and wore the sabots of the Norman 
peasantry. ‘They were making merry over a flagon of Normandy ci- 
der, striking their glasses together, and boasting of the excellence of 
their beverage. The old soldier sat with his head on one side, a broken 
pipe in one corner of his mouth, one hand grasping a bottle of red 
wine, and the other hanging loose at his side. 

“ Ah ca! Monancien!”’ said one of the wagoners, in broad patois, 

at the same time slapping him familiarly on the shoulder : ‘‘ Comment 
que ca vous en va? Allons, buvons v'l d du cidre de Normandie. Jen 
ai-t-y bu de bon chez Monsieur Peélerin! V'la-z-en donc.” —(Well, 
my old worthy, how now ! come, drink away. Here’s Normandy cider 
for you. I have drank it very good here at Mr. Peélerin’s; so here 
goes.) 
Saying this, he filled the soldier's tumbler to the brim with the muddy 
liquor; and then tossed off his own at a draught, smacking his lips, 
and exclaiming: “ c’est-y donc ld du bon!” (that’s what I call good 
cider.) 

The soldier took his tumbler in his right hand, and holding on to 
the table with his left, arose half way from his bench, and shouted :— 
** Eh bien, mon brave! Vive le Roy!” But no sooner had he tasted 
the liquor, than he dashed the tumbler down, sunk back to the bench 
again, and wiping his mustaches with the back of his hand, and then 
giving them a fierce curl upwards, he smote his fist upon the table till 
the glasses rang again, and exclaimed : 

** Sacré tonnére! Wa ton chien de cidre! Ah mille diables! NR 
me semble qu’on me bout du lait, quand on me donne ga!—Sacré 
matin! (Thunder and lightning! There goes your vile cider! 
Thousand devils! You use me like a child—you are making a fool 
of me with your weak potations !—Hound !) 

This burst of eloquence produced a shout of laughter from the 
wagoners. 

* C’est-y pas beau la!” (Is not he a queer one,) cried one. 

* Wild zun farceur !” exclaimed a second: ‘t Nentend-y point-z-a 
dia, ni-z-d hurhau!” (There, now, he’s a droll: he’ll neither gee nor 
whoa!) And a third began singing the following old song in praise 
of “Le Cidre de Normandie : ” 

At us the Southern Frenchman laughs, 
But, whatsoever sayeth he, 
Verily the cider of Normandie 

Is better than the wine he quaffs. 


Down, down ; and rest, rest ! 
How it strengthens throat and breast ! 


Thy own merits, golden liquor! 
Still to drink thee do invite me; 
Yet, | prithee, to requite me, 
Fuddle not my brains the quicker. 
Down, down; and rest, rest! 
~How it strengthens throat and breast ! 


Neighbor! from all law-suits flee, 
Take the goods the god's present ; 
Man should alway be content, 

For alway enough hath he. 

Down, down ; and rest, rest! 

How it strengthens throat and breast ! 
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This Apologie du Cidre is a very ancient song; as old as the four- 
teenth century, though a little retouched in the original, which runs 
thus : 

De nous se rit le Francois ; 
Mais vrayement, quoy qu'il en die, 
Le cidre de Normandie 
Vaut bien son vin quelquefois. 
Coule a val, et loge, loge ! 
I] fait grand bien a la gorge. 


Ta bonté, 6 sidre beau, 
De te boire me convie ; 
Mais pour le moins, je te prie, 
Ne me trouble le cerveau. 
Coule a val, et loge, loge! 
ll fait grand bien a la gorge. 


Voisin, ne songe en procez ; 
Prends le bien qui se présente ; 
Mais que l'homme se contente ; 

I en a tousjours assez. 

Coule a val, et loge, loge! 
I] fait grand bien a la gorge. 


The refrain of the last stanza was lost in the sound of wheels and 
the clatter of horses’ hoofs on the pavement. 

Had I been like many travelers in our country, who draw sweeping 
conclusions from a solitary fact, which they may chance to observe 
from the windows of a stage-coach, I should instantly have inferred, 
from seeing this poor helot of the grape, that the French were all 
slaves to inebriation, and I should have written it down so in my note 
book. But I called to mind the many misrepresentations of America, 
which have gone abroad in books, and so merely noted down the fact, 
and drew no inference. Further observation showed me, that I was 
right; as I afterwards found that a drunkard was seldom seen either 
in the villages or cities of France. The reader will pardon me for 
presenting him this little picture of the Flemish school ; for if he stud- 
ies it aright, he will draw from it both a truth and a moral. At all 
events, I did ;—but the train of thought it threw me into was soon in- 
terrupted by others of a more agreeable nature, and ere long we en- 
tered the broad and shady avenue of fine old trees, which leads to the 
western gate of Rouen, and, in a few moments more, were lost in the 
erowds and confusion of its narrow streets. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 
BY ALEXANDER H. EVERETT. 


Ix a preceding lecture, Gentlemen, [ took a rapid survey of the principal events 
and characters of the French Revolution from its commencement until the period 
of the fall of Napoleon. 1 shall now invite your attention to a few observations 
of the same cursory description upon the subsequent progress of this great action, 
up to the present day. 

The real cause of the French Revolution, as I had the honor of reminding you 
on the occasion just alluded to, was the inconsistency between the condition of 
the people and the existing forms of government. The forms of government, 
which had been established centuries before, and by which the whole political 
power of the state was committed to a few hereditary rulers, remained unaltered ; 
while the people, on the other hand, having in the interval gradually risen in the 
scale of civilization, felt their importance, and deemed it proper, that, as they 
possessed the wealth and knowledge which constitute the substantial elements 
of power, they should also have some share in the formal adininistration of the 
government. This pretension was obviously just ; but it was nevertheless quite 
natural, that it should be strenuously resisted by the privileged classes, who 
owed their personal importance to the existing system; and this conflict of in- 
terest, and, consequently, of opinion and feeling between the established authori- 
ties on the one hand, and the body of the people on the other; although it might, 
under more auspicious circumstances, have been quietly adjusted by mutual 
concession, terminated,—as the case actually turned,—in violent convulsions and 
open war. 

The same state of things which I have now described as existing in France, 
prevailed substantially, though under great varieties in form, in other parts of 
Europe; and hence the French Revolution had no sooner obtained its full devel- 
opment at home, than it lost its exclusive character, and became a European 
concern. The war that commenced in France became at once general. The 
established governments on the one hand, and the body of the people on the 
other, were the parties to it, and these parties extended themselves throughout 
all Europe, without regard to territorial or national divisions. Their respective 
forces were, however, exceedingly various in different countries. In all the west- 
ern nations, where the body of the people had long been comparatively well in- 
formed, civilized, and wealthy, they possessed of course a vast superiority of real 
power. In the Eastern nations, particularly Russia and Austria, the body of the 
people were still for the most part in the same condition in which they had been 
in the West five or six hundred years before ; I mean, that of actual slavery ; and 
the political power was almost wholly, both in form and reality, in the hands of 
the government. The strength of the aristocratic, or, as it has sometimes been 
called, legitimate party, lay therefore in the East of Europe, and particularly in 
Russia, while that of the //era/, or democratic party, was to be found in the West. 
The British government, however, which, like all the others that had not been 
revolutionized, joined the legitimate standard, was able, from its immense 
pecuniary resources, to become a most important member of the alliance. 

The war that grew up between these great European parties, and of which 
some of the principal movements were detailed in my preceding lecture, was 
carried on nearly twenty years in various quarters and with various success. For 
a long time, the advantage was entirely in favor of the people. It was found on 
trial, that the enthusiasm for independence and liberty, which inspired their armies, 
was more than suflicient,—as a principle of strength,—to counterbalance the supe- 
riority of discipline, and generally numbers, on the other side. In France—in 
Portugal and Spain,—in Italy and a great part of Germany,—in short, throughout 
the whole West of Europe, where, as | have just remarked, the people possessed 
the real power>they succeeded in abolishing the ancient governments, and es- 
tablishing others on their ruins. Great-Britain alone forms an exception to this 
remark. The reason was, that the form of the British Government had, a cen- 
tury before, at the Revolution of 1682, been in a good degree accommodated to 
the condition and wants of the community ; so that there was less pretext for 
complaint, and consequently less enthusiasm and power on the popular side. 





* Mr. Everett’s Second Lecture before the Massachusetts Cliaritable Mechanic Association. 
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For a long time, however, the people prevailed throughout the whole West. At 
length the scene changed. The legitimate armies obtained a complete ascendancy, 
—carried back the war into the enemy’s country, and displayed their victorious 
standards at the head-quarters of the whole revolution in Paris. This triumph 
was, however, rather apparent than real, and the means by which it was effected 
are worth considering, as they serve to explain the events that followed, and 
that gradually brought on the second Revolution. 

The change of fortune, to which I allude, was effected by a change of opinion 
and feeling in the body of the people respecting the proceedings and character of 
their own champion. Napoleon,—essentially a mere soldier, but rendered by cir- 
cumstances the leader of the popular party,—forgot entirely, in his professional 
passion for war,—the duties that belonged to his political station. Instead of re- 
heving the people from the burdens that formerly oppressed them, and allowing 
them a share in the administration of the government, he monopolized the whole 
power in his own person, and practised on the people an extent of oppréssion 
which they had never experienced, even from their old rulers. At the close ofa 
struggle for liberty, equality and a just and upright system of government, in 
which they had obtained an apparent triumph, they found themselves crushed to 
the earth with intolerable taxes,—decimated by conscriptions—totally deprived 
of the liberty of speech and of the press,—hampered in all their private move- 
ments by the intermeddling of a lawless and unprincipled police,—debarred from 
the ocean,—subjected, in a word, to all the terrors of a most ruthless military des- 
potism. For a time, they cherished the delusive hope, that all this was a merely 
temporary arrangement,—that Napoleon had assumed the state and titles of an 
arbitrary monarch for the purpose of aiming his blows with more effect at the 
common enemy ; but that when the triumph of the people should appear to be 
complete and final, he would resign his titles,—throw away his staff of office, and, 
like the old Roman heroes, sink the dictator in the private citizen. Considering 
him as their leader and virtual representative, they consoled themselves for a 
time under all their privations and inflictions, with the pride they felt in his 
splendid military achievements, and the humiliation he inflicted on their old 
oppressors, from all which they fondly anticipated a speedy arrival of better times. 
But when they found matters, instead of mending, growing worse from year to 
year,—when the yoke under which they were laboring, instead of being taken 
off, was constantly rendered heavier and heavier, they at last lost patience, and 
opened their eyes to the true state of things. They then saw, that they had been 
duped by their own champion,—that the only object for which Napoleon was em- 
ploying his splendid talents and the advantages of his position, was the aggran- 
dizement of himself and his family,—that he had confiscated to his own personal 
profit the prize which he had bought with their blood, and that instead of securing 
to them the enjoyment of their liberty, which was the object of all their efforts, 
he intended to found another despotism, more brilliant, perhaps, but also more 
relentless and rigorous, upon the ruins of the one which they had overthrown. 
When they saw these things, they lost of course, their attacliment to his person 
and their interest in his success. The tide of popular favor turned against him 
For many years before his fall, he had no friends in France excepting his army ; 
and even his own Marshals at length grew weary, and complained with bitterness 
that he would never be easy until he had slaughtered them all to the last man. 
In the foreign countries under his influence, the feeling of disgust was still more 
intense. Throughout Germany, in particular, the young and ardent formed 
associations for the purpose of encouraging each other, in the name of Honor and 
Virtue, to assist in shaking off the yoke. The position and character of the two 
parties to the great struggle were now precisely the reverse of what they had 
been at its commencement. The party claiming to be liberal had nothing to de- 
pend upon but a superior military organization, while the power of the established 
governments consisted, in a good degree, in the enthusiasm for independence that 
prevailed among their subjects. Experience proved a second time,—as it ever 
will,—that the effect of moral motives will always outweigh that of merely 
physical ones. The same flood of popular feeling which had carried the French 
in triumph to every part of Europe, no sooner flowed in the opposite direction, 
than it brought the allies with equal rapidity and facility to the capital of France. 
Victory in both cases followed the standard of the people, and the only difference 
was, that, in the fi the camp of 
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Such were the means by which the change of fortune in the war between the 
body of the people and the established governments, was at last effected. The 
nature of these had,—as I remarked before,—a good deal of influence upon the 
results of the victory. If the allied monarchs had succeeded in any preceding 
period, or in any other way, they would doubtless have crushed the Revolution 
at every point where it had obtained the ascendancy, and in France, particularly, 
its ied ceeatees and principal seat, would have restored the ancient system in all 
its purity. But as they had finally effected their object in a great — by the 
aid of the popular feeling and in the name of independence, justice, and the rights 
of man, they could not, with consistency, nor did they, under the impressions of 
the moment, desire to keep them entirely out of view in making their arrange- 
ments for a general pacification. These arrangements were accordingly founded, 
in some of their leading parts, upon the principle of a compromise between the 
two great parties. In France, the banished royal family were restored, but the 
most important alterations in the form of government, which had been demanded 
by the deputies of the people, in the first National Assembly, and which were the 
ostensible objects of the popular party, were embodied in a written Constitution, 
denominated the Charter. This document provided for a participation by the 
people, through their representatives, in the exercise of the legislative power, for 
the liberty of speech, writing and action within the limits prescribed by fixed 
laws, and for the equality of individuals for every political and legal purpose. It 
was well fitted,—if faithfully executed,—to satisfy the desires of the rational 
friends of liberty. A similar arrangement took place in the Netherlands, and the 
sovereigns composing the German confederacy bound themselves by the act of 
union to establish representative constitutions in their respective States. Even in 
Poland, where the condition of the people was hardly such as to render the meas- 
ure expedient, the Emperor of Russia,—as a pledge of his disposition to do even 
more than might appear strictly necessary or politic in favor of liberty,—freely 
conceded the form of a representative governmeit. 

Such, Gentlemen, were the origin and character of the celebrated French char- 
ter. It has formed, ever since its adoption, the rallying point of the friends of 
liberty in France. By the effect of it, the people became, if not everything, at 
least something, in the State; and, when executed in the spirit in which it was 
conceived, it afforded all the necessary securities for the personal and _ political 
rights of the citizen. It was, however, in the nature of a compromise or contract, 
between the people on the one hand, and their sovereign on the other ; and con- 
sidered as a compromise, was not particularly favorable to the people, a vast ma- 
jority of whom would probably have preferred a representative republic to any 
other form of government, and were only induced to acquiesce in the char- 
ter by their inability to withstand invasion from abroad. Under these circum- 
stances, it was quite natural, that they should watch over the manner in which 
this instrument was executed, with extraordinary jealousy, and that an undisguis- 
ed attempt by the king to set it aside, should have produced the violent convul- 
sions and the disastrous reaction against himself which we have lately witnessed. 
A rapid review of the intervening period will shew you the steps which led to 
this great gatastrophe, and the persons who were chiefly instrumental in bringing 
it about. 

It was said by a celebrated French statesman of the exiled race of French kings, 
that, on their return to France, they proved by their conduct, that they had learn- 
ed nothing and forgotten nothing. They had brought back all the antiquated 
notions and personal animosities which they carried away with them, and had de- 
rived no lessons for their future conduct from their long tuition in the school of 
adversity. The remark was in general but too true in its application both to them 
and the principal persons of their court; but it is no more than just to admit, that 
the prince who first occupied the throne under the name of Louis XVIII. formed 
in some degree an exception to it. At the outset of the revolution, he had declared 
himself in favor of the popular party, and though compelled, soon after, to emi- 
grate, he had remained, through life a known adherent of the liberal political opin- 
ions. He was also much superior in talent, taste, and literary accomplishments, 
to most persons of his rank. In his youth, his propensity for study had been so 
markable, that he was commonly called, by the other members of the Royal Family, 
the Pedant; and he oceasionally published, under feigned names, literary works, 
which evinced a cultivated and accomplished mind. In the long and dreary pe- 
riod of his exile, he had had ample leisure to mature his judgement by reading and 
reflection ; and on his accession to the crown, was, on the whole, very able, and 
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very well disposed to estimate correctly the nature of the situation in which he 
was placed, and the course which it was his policy to pursue. His personal opin- 
ions, disposition and character, have always been considered as ameng the princi- 
pal causes which contributed to give a liberal aspect to the new government, and 
e has ever since been commonly spoken of as the author of the Charter. Hence 
it was, that when, during the progress of the late revolution, the people invaded the 
Tuileries, and tore from their pedestals the busts of several of the French sove- 
reigns, they spared that of Louis XVIII. and threw a black veil over it, as if to inti- 
mate that the author of the Charter was mourning for the violation of his favorite 
work. It may be added that the person of Louis formed a strange contrast with the 
rich and om exterior which we are apt to connect in our imaginations with the 
notion of a sovereign. He was originally not well constituted, and in the later 
ears of his life was the victim of a complication of diseases, which reduced his 
ly to a living mass of corruption. When he gave audience to his court, he was 
moved about on a rolling chair, incapable, even when he spoke, of lifting up his 
head, which rested like a dead weight upon his breast. When the people beheld 
this repulsive object, they could not help contrasting it with the brilliant image of 
his predecessor at the head of his army ; and sometimes significantly remarked, 
in allusion to the name of both upon the coin of the country, that eighteen Louis 
were not worth one Napoleon. 

At the time of his return, he was, however, still in tolerable health, and was 
disposed,—as I have remarked,—by character and principle, to pursue the true line 
of policy. During his first short reign of less than a year, he was diverted from 
this course by the importunity of his courtiers; but the fatal consequences of his 
errors,—the return of Bonaparte,—the hundred days,—and another general convul- 
sion throughout Europe, were sufficient to prevent a repetition of them. We 
find him accordingly on his second assumption of the royal power in 1815, invit- 
ing some of the principal adherents of the popular party to his councils, and giv- 
ing, on the whole, a liberal aspect to the administration. The adoption of this 
policy excited, of course, a very strong disgust among the violent partisans of ar- 
bitrary principles, at the head of whom stood the Count D’ Artois, the heir appar- 
ent of the crown, who has since held and lost it under the name of Charles the 
Tenth. 

This prince was in almost every particular, intellectual, personal and moral, the 
reverse of his brother. He was tall and well-formed, with a prepossessing coun- 
tenance, elegant manners, and a sprightly wit. In earlier lite, he had figured at 
the court of Louis XVI. as one of the most graceful and accomplished gentlemen 
of the day, and had won all hearts by his affable demeanor and sete patency 
He was then a man of pleasure and gallantry, and gave but little attention to po- 
litical affairs; but he was regarded even then as a most decided opponent of the 
new political theories. When the reign of terror came on in France, he was one 
of the first to adopt the very doubtful policy of emigration, and during the earlier 
part of the war, he served against his country in the army of the emigrant no- 
bles. In later life, when the age of gallantry was over, he beeame religious, and 
wanting the strength of mind to direct and govern his devotional feelings, he fell 
much under the influence of designing men, who abused the name and office of the 
Priesthood for selfish purposes, and whose evil counsel contributed greatly to his 
downfall. Had his political character been different, his same advantages 
would have rendered hima very popular king. These he retained to a remark- 
able degree up to the close of his public career. On my return from Spain last 
year, | had the honor of seeing and conversing with him an hour in his cabinet, 
and have rarely witnessed so fine a specimen of hearty, cheerful, and vigorous old 
age. He was then nearly seventy-five years old, but still erect, fresh, and active, 
retaining the exercise of all his faculties, and evidently in the full enjoyment of 
life. At this time he regularly hunted twice a week on horseback, in the royal 
forests, and this practice, which he had pursued through life, had probably con- 
tributed very much to the preservation of his health and vigor. He still ex- 
hibited the affability and gracefulness of manner which distinguished him in 
youth, nor did he appear by any means to want intelligence and information. 
He conversed with freedom and ability on political subjects, and the opinions 
which he expressed were judicious, and even liberal. He blamed the king of 
Spain for his refusal to acknowledge the independence of the colonies, and spoke 
with interest and approbation of the institutions of our country. I was satisfied 
from his conversation, that he had more talent than his ministers, and that if he 
had felt sufficient confidence in himself to trust his own judgement, he would have 
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avoided the fatal course upon which he had entered, and which,—as was already 
but too evident,—if not speedily retraced, must end in his ruin. It was truly 
painful to see a Prince possessed of so many advantages and accomplishments, 
after having been almost miraculously restored, from a hopeless exile of twenty 
years, to the height of earthly prosperity,—now under the influence of evil coun- 
sels, plunging headlong again into the same gulf from which he had just escaped, 
and from which there would evidently be no second return. 

In this way, Gentlemen, was the royal family divided, as it were, against itself ; 
the king on one side, and the heir apparent of the crown, with his two sons, the 
Dukes of Angouléme and Berri on the other. With such dissensions among 
these Princes, you will readily conclude, that there was no great harmony among 
the people. There grew up immediately a war of parties, which was carried on, 
however, in a much milder form than that which raged during the former revolu- 


The pen was now the principal weapon, and it was managed on both sides 


tion. 
Among them 


with an ability which did great credit to the respective champions. 
were to be found, in fact, some of the very best writers of this or any other period. 
Madaine de Stael, undoubtedly the greatest of all female authors,—Benjamin 
Constant, then only known as a man of letters, but who has since become illus- 
trious as a powerful orator,—the Abbe de Pradt, the most prolific and elegant of 
mere pamphleteers, and a host of others of less notoriety, figured in defence of 
the popular party. On the other side were found the names of Haller, de Bonald, 
de Maistre, de la Mennais, and especially the Viscount de Chateaubriand. This 
distinguished person, who has since acquired new glory by his great exertions in 
favor of liberty, was then a congcientious and ardent advocate of the opposite 
opinions. He had already rendered himself dear to the young and feeling, by 
his beautiful romances, to the wise by his Genius of Christianity, and to all by 
his splendid and classical style. With such leaders, it is easy to conceive, that 
the quarrel was pursued with ample spirit, and there is no record in the annals 
of literary warfare of a controversy which has called forth a more brilliant exhi- 
bition of taste and talent, or of which the monuments will be read with more 
interest in future times, when the party feelings of the present day shall have 
passed away forever. 

While this war of words and ink was going on in France, there broke out very 
suddenly, in several other parts of Kurope, a war of a different and far more se- 
rious character, which ultimately had much influence in bringing about the late 
eventsin France. | allude to the military revolutions of 1520, which took place al- 
most simultaneously in Spain, Portugal, Naples, and Sardinia. All these countries 
had been, through the whole period of the first French revolution, directly under the 
influence of France, and the active part of the population had become thoroughly 
imbued with the feelings and principles that naturally resulted from this state of 
things. When the restoration took place, the benefit of the compromise which 
had formed the basis of the new government in France was not extended to them. 
Although the state of society adinitted and even required the introduction of great 
reforms in the administration of the government, no change whatever had been 
made,—no charter,—no representation of the people,—no treedom of speech,— 
no security for personal liberty. In some cases, the sovereigns had given the 
most direct and positive assurances, that they would reform the government ia a 
manner agreeable to the people; but at the first moment of ease, had recanted 
their engagements as violent and void. ‘The king of Spain, for example, formally 
promised, immediately after his return, to establish a representative constitution; 
but, instead of keeping his royal word, restored in every particular the ancient 
system, and persecuted, with unrelenting vigor, all persons who had rendered 
themselves prominent among the friends of liberty. The divine Arguelles was 
sent to the galleys like a common malefactor. In Germany, also, although some 
of the members of the confederacy very honorably fulfilled the promises they had 
made to the same effect, others, and those the most important apd powerful, partic- 
ularly Austria and Prussia, either neglected this duty altogether, or performed it 
in an illusory manner. Ata period when insurrections and revolutions had be- 
come so frequent as to be almost habitual, the consequences of all this might have 
been easily foreseen, and. were not slow in manifesting themselves. Troubles in 
Germany ,—attempts at military insurrection in France ,—secret associations for po- 
litical purposes in all parts of Europe,—these were the first indications of the 
hidden mischief. Finally, on the Ist of January, 1°20, the expedition of 10,000 men, 
which had been assembled at the Isle of Leon in Spain, for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding to America, to the conquest of the revolted colonies, openly declared 
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against the government, and proclaimed the constitution that had been adopted by 
the Cortes in 1°12. So entirely was this proclamation in accordance with the 
public sentiment, that it was echoed instantaneously trom every part of the Pe- 
ninsula. The government hardly retained a single adherent, and on the &th of 
March, the king himself found it necessary to his safety to take the oath. Nor did 
the expression of sympathy stop here. The example of Spain was imitated in the 
course of the year in Portugal, Naples, and Sardinia: andso eager were the peo- 
ple to enjoy the benefit of the proposed changes in the forms of their govern- 
ments, that, without giving themselves time to frame constitutions, they adopted 
everywhere the identical Spanish constitution of 1812. At Naples, it is said, that 
they had not even a copy of this instrument before them at the time when they 
proclaimed it the supreme law of the land. Such was the manner in which the 
reign of liberal institutions was established, as it were, by acclamation through the 
whole Southwest of Europe. 

These mushroom liberal Constitutions, as you are well aware, Gentlemen, were 
suppressed by the armed intervention of the Allied Powers, almost as promptly as 
they were formed. In the mean time, however, they excited great alarm in all the 
courts of Europe, and particularly in that of France, where they did much to 
change the prevailing current of feeling, and to occasion the adoption of a policy 
unfavorable to the charter. But another occurrence, in itself of much less im- 
portance, probably did more than these revolutions to produce this effect,—I mean, 
the assassination of the Duke de Berri, the son of the Count D’Artois, and one 
of the presumptive heirs to the crown. It so happened, that, about this time, a 
journeyman saddler, named Louvel, in a fit of political fanaticisin, or more prop- 
erly insanity, attacked this prince one night at the door of the theatre, and in- 
flicted upon him a mortal wound. You would hardly suppose, Gentlemen, that 
any one could have suspected the king’s confidential servants of being privy to 
an outrage of this description; but such is the force of party feeling, that the 
next day a member of the House of Deputies moved an impeachment of the 
Prime Minister for high treason, as an accomplice in the assassination of the Duke 
de Berri. This proposal was not encouraged in the House, but the court appear 
to have acted on the supposition that it was conformable to fact. The ministers, 
though not impeached, were immediately removed, ard a new line of policy 
adopted, unfavorable to the charter and to the progress off political improvement. 

Thus, Gentlemen, did a single act of an obscure and isolated individual contrib- 
ute more, perhaps, than any other circumstance, to determine the course of 
events in one of the greatest monarchies in Europe. This happened during the 
life of Louis XVIII. but after the total decay of his health had in a great measure 
incapacitated him from exercising any influence upon the conduct of the public 
aifairs. His death, which happened soon after, in the year 1523, transferred the 
crown from the head of the author of the charter to that of a known enemy of 
liberal principles, and of course confirmed the new direction that had been given 
to the national policy. The first result of the change of ministry had been the 
despatch of an army of 100,000 men into Spain, for the purpose of crushing the 
Constitution. This measure was followed at home by others of a similar charac- 
ter. The influence of the government was now regularly exerted at all the elee- 
tions against the liberal party, and with such effect, that, for a time, the number 
of opposition deputies was reduced to fourteen out of more than four hundred. 
Had the court at this juncture silenced the press, they would probably have suc- 
ceeded in their purpose, and rid themselves after a while without much difficulty 
of the obnoxious charter. But whether from mere neglect, or undue confidence 
in their own strength, the court, while they were constantly engaged in making 
new attempts on the chartered rights of the people, permitted the opposition jour- 
nals tocomment on their proceedings with perfect freedom, and it must be owned 
that they performed the office with signal ability. Chiteaubriand,—the ablest 
writer of the time,—had joined the popular party, and with a host of other pow- 
erful men, kept up in all the papers a constant battery upon the government. The 
effect was prodigious, and soon became apparent in the character of the elections. 
The friends of liberty began to reappear in the House of Deputies. Lafayette 
and his son were again elected. The Abbe de Pradt and Benjamin Constant took 
their seats. At every accidental vacancy, some new member was added to the 
opposition, until finally, at the next general election in 1227, the minister was left 
At this decided indication of the feeling of the people, the king 


in a minority. 
He removed the obnoxious ministers, and for the next two years 


at first recoiled. 


pursued a vacillating course, which gave satisfaction to neither party. Compelled 
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at length to come to some decision, he reverted in an evil hour to his for- 
mer policy,—made up his mind to brave the people, and on the 8th of August, 
1829, placed the Prince de Polignac,—a personal favorite of his own, and whose 
name was the known symbol of arbitrary principles,—at the head of the govern- 
ment. 

The news of this appointment was received by the people with astonishment 
and indignation. I happened at the time to be travelling in France, and heard 
the first intelligence of the change of ministry at Bordeaux,—a city renowned 
for its loyalty, but which looked with no eye of favor upon this measure. Pro- 
ceeding thence to Paris, | found the public mind inflamed everywhere with a kind 
of fury. The gravest and most judicious persons spoke of the conduct of the king 
in terms which are rarely used, excepting by the young and ardent in their fever- 
ish transports of passion. It was apparent to all, excepting the misguided monarch 
and his immediate counsellors, that the ground he had taken was not tenable, and 
that if he did not immediately withdraw from it, he would expose himself to be 
blown up by some tremendous explosion. 

How fortunate would it not have been for Charles the tenth, if some of his 
counsellors or friends in whom he reposed confidence had at this critical moment 
opened before him the book of the history of the Stuart kings of England, and 
pointed out to him the striking similarity between the fortunes of that unhappy 
race and those of his own family! He would there have seen in the first Charles 
the prototype of the unfortunate Louis XVI. the victim alike of his virtues and 
his faults,—in Cromwell another Napoleon, the admiration, terror and scourge of 
his country,—in the exiled Stuart Princes, himself and his relations wandering 
from city to city, and eating the bitter bread of beggary successively in every 
corner of Europe,—in the second Charles, an easy prudent Prince, like the 
author of the Charter, content to follow where the current of circumstances led, 
and too well pleased with the throne he had miraculously recovered, to risk it by 
any dangerous experiment on the public feeling. When he had traced the 
parallel to this point, could he have failed to see in the second James, attacking 
with a fool-hardy rashness the established institutions of the kingdom, himself 
and the mad project in which he was engaged? And when he looked farther and 
beheld the royal bigot dethroned by a member of his own family ,—driven a second 
time into exile, and dragging out a wretched old age at St. Germain’s, amid the 
scoffs and sneers of the young French courtiers,—would he have failed to antici- 
pate the fate that awaited him if he persisted, and take warning? Yes, Gen- 
tlemen, this book of instruction would have been, and was, opened to him in vain. 
M. de Chateaubriand, whom I have repeatedly mentioned as the most eloquent 
French writer of the day, while these affairs were in progress, wrote and pub- 
lished, in the hope of exciting his attention, a most powerful and striking state- 
ment of this remarkable parallel, under the title of the History of the Four 
Stuarts. Every eye but the King’s could see the application from first to last ; 
he could see it himself, in every particular, excepting that which forewarned him 
of his own destiny. Alas! Gentlemen! how many of us are there, that are 
willing, that are able, under any circumstances, to gather wisdom from the ex- 
perience of others ? 

We come then, Gentlemen, to the last scene in this eventful history. All the 
counsels of wisdom,—all the lessons of experience,—all the pregnant indications 
of public feeling were lost upon Charles the Tenth and his ministers. They had 
made their calculations and were resolved to stake every thing on the issue. But 
even for the purpose of attaining the end they had in view, their proceedings 
seem to have been arranged with very little judgement. It was impossible to 
govern under the forms of the Charter without the concurrence of the cham- 
bers; it was also well known that the majority was decidedly against them, and 
that the measures, in which they were engaged, would render this majority still 
more powerful at any new election. It was then impossible that any good could 
result from assembling the chambers, and the proper course would have been to 
revoke the charfer, and appeal at once to the army, which was to be, at all events, 
the last and only dependence. Instead of this, however, the King, in the sprin 
of last year, assembled the chambers. The majority, as was expected, Ae vom. | 
against him, and presented an address requesting the removal of the ministers. 
At this period, it was not too late for Charles the Tenth to retrace his steps. Had 
he complied with this request, he could have kept his throne. Instead of this, he 
dissolved the house of deputies, and ordered a new election. The result proved 
that the strength of the opposition party would be greater in the next chamber 
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than it was in the last. There was still time for reconsideration, and it is really 
wonderful that this new and decisive demonstration of the public sentiment did 
not at last unseal the King’seyes. Butit seems to have been written in the book of 
fate, that the fortunes of the Bourbons should correspond in every point, from 
first to last, with those of the Stuarts. The opposition he met with, instead of 
enlightening him in regard to his policy, only provoked him to precipitate his 
course ; and on the 26th July, he finally took the decisive step, by publishing the 
famous ordunnances which 1 her the the new house of deputies before it had even 
been assembled,—abolished the freedom of the press, and deprived a great part of 
the voters of the right of suffrage which was given by the Charter. It was ad- 
mitted by the ministers, in the report which accompanied these decrees, that they 
were all illegal, and the only excuse they could allege, was that of state neces- 
sity,—the ready apology, which has regularly served as the pretence for every 
attempt at usurpation, in every age and country. It was plain, in fact, that the 
Charter was violated in its two most essential provisions,—those which secured 
to the people the liberty of the press, and a representation in the government. If 
they acquiesced in this proceeding, the securities they had obtained for their per- 
sonal rights were lost forever. 

Consider, Gentlemen, for a moment, what would be the effect in this country, 
if the President of the United States (who has just as much right so to do as the 
King of France had) were to publish, of his own mere motion and authority, an 
act to disfranchise a great part of the voters throughout the country, and to pre- 
vent the publication of the newspapers. You will then have some idea of the 
effect produced by these ordinances upon the minds of the French people. 

It was necessary, however, to act as well as feel. The publication of these or- 
dinances imposed upon the population of the the city of Paris a high and trying duty. 
The great Charter of the liberties of France was trampled under foot; and if the 
violation was not resisted, the dearest rights of the people were sacrificed forever. 
But who was to set the example of resistance? France, Gentlemen, is not, like 
this country, a cluster of contiguous sovereignties, each of which is repre- 
sented by its own capital,—acts to a certain extent on its own views of policy, 
and would make a separate stand against any attempt at usurpation on the part 
of the government. France is a consolidated kingdom, containing more than 
thirty million inhabitants ; and of this vast body, Paris, with its population of 
from seven to eight hundred thousand souls, is, for all political purposes, the 
virtual representative and head. The political movements of the city of Paris 
have always, for centuries past, regulated and governed those of the whole king- 
dom. If effectual resistance were made, the example must be set by the capital, 
and on the conduct of the citizens of Paris, at this conjuncture, fend 5 the 
success or failure of the cause of French liberty. There was even more than this 
at issue. The French Charter is,—-as | remarked at the outset,—not merely the 
formal security of the rights of the French people, but an act of compromise be- 
tween the two great parties of the established governments, and the friends of 
liberty which pervade the whole European Commonwealth. After the late 
suppression of all the representative constitutions in the two Peninsulas, the 

eople throughout Europe looked up to the French Charter as their only remain- 
ing security ; and it depended on the conduct of the citizens of Paris at this 
crisis, whether this security should be retained, or whether the last vestige of a 
liberal constitution of government should be swept from the continent. 

Such, Gentlemen, was the high and arduous duty which devolved, at this 
juncture, on the citizens of Paris, and it must be owned, that they have discharg- 
ed it with signal fidelity. Their preparations for resistance were incomplete,— 
their enemies were numerous and well disciplined, but they entered on the 
struggle without flinching for a moment, and carried it on with heroic firmness at 
every hazard, and under the most painful sacrifices, until it was crowned with 
complete success. All the highest qualities that can adorn our nature, were ex- 
hibited on this occasion by the whole population of that great city, to an extent,— 
I am bold to say, unparalleled in the annals of the world ;-—courage,—constan- 
cy, heroic self-devotion,—a genuine enthusiasm for justice and liberty,—contempt 
for gain and even life,—and especially, the last and most difficult of all the vir- 
tues, self-government amid the flush and triumph of victory. What, Gentlemen, 
was the highest encomium which the most eloquent orator of antiquity could 
bestow upon the most accomplished and illustrious of her military chieftains ? 
That of moderation in success. ‘ No power of genius,—no pomp or flow of lan- 
guage,’’—saye Cicero, in his flattering address to Cesar in return for the pardon 
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granted to one of his dear friends—‘‘ no power of genius,—no pomp or flow of 
language, can do justice to the greatness of your military achievements. I have 
often said, and shall ever repeat, that they far transcend those of any other 
General of this or any other age or country. You have conquered innumerable 
nations of the most ferocious and warlike character,—but in sparing and restoring 
to his fortunes and family a fallen enemy, you have this day achieved a more 
glorious conquest than any of these. It is much, no doubt, to succeed in a great 
and decisive battle ; but to govern the passions,—to quell the rage of combat,—to 
moderate the insolence of victory,—to forgive, comfort, and even crown with 
gifts and honors a prostrate foe ;—these are actions that elevate a man above the 
sphere of vulgar greatness ; that raise him, as it were, to a sort of similitude with 
God himself.” Gentlemen, these sublime virtues, the display of which in a 
single instance, by one of the most accomplished characters of antiquity, was 
looked upon by Cicero as something almost miraculous, were exhibited on this 
occasion in thousands of instances by the whole body of the mechanics of Paris. 
During these three days of carnage and confusion, not only was there no abuse 
of power, for any unworthy purpose,—no intemperance,—no excess,—no cold- 
blooded massacre or plunder,—but the people displayed a disinterestedness and a 
delicate sense of honor, which would not have discredited the age of chivalry. 
Whenever they found any articles of value, they carried them to a place of de- 
posite. In numberless instances, individuals retused the gratuities that were 
offered them. The young heroes of the Polytechnic School, who contributed so 
much to the success of the struggle, declined the honorary badyves which the gov- 
ernment proposed to confer upon them. They fought for principle; and when 
the battle was over, they returned to their workshops, their parlors, or their 
studies, and left it to the deputies to settle the details of the Constitution. This, 
Gentlemen, was something really admirable ; and whatever may be the result of 
the present convulsions, as long as there is a friend of liberty or virtue alive in 
any corner of the world, he can never look back without the strongest sentiments 
of delight and wonder, upon the conduct observed upon this occasion by the truly 
heroic inhabitants of Paris. 

It is impossible, Gentlemen, to enter at present into a minute detail of the 
transactions of this memorable week, and they are so fresh in your minds that it 
would probably be unnecessary. I shall barely recapitulate the leading incidents. 

The obnoxious ordinances were published in the official paper on Monday the 
26th of July; but as this paper circulates but little among the body of the peo- 
ple, they were not generally known till the day after. The editors of the news- 
papers, who were prohibited from publishing them without a license, were the first 
to feel the effect of the measure, and they published on the same day a v igorous 
protest, in which they declared that they should not yield obedience to them, and 
exhorted the deputies and other citizens to follow their example. A similar 
protest was published the next day by the deputies then at Paris. In the 
mean time, most of the liberal papers appeared on the morning of the 27th, 
notwithstanding the prohibition, and the agents of the police were immediately 
despatched to seize their presses. The publishers refused to submit, and fastened 
their doors upon the police officers. This was the beginning of open resistance, 
or as Talleyrand said of the invasion of Spain by Napoleon, the beginning of the 
end. The police attempted to force the doors of the printing oflices, and sent for 
some locksmiths to give them assistance. These in general declined the service. 
At last, they found a single man who was willing to undertake it,—and who was 
he, Gentlemen? He was the workman habitually employed by the superintend- 
ants of the state prison to rivet the irons on the galle »y slaves. What a commen- 
tary on the nature of the work in which they were now engaged ! 

Monday and Tuesday were days of preparation. The streets were barricaded, 
—the pavements torn up,—the lamps broken.—the citizens supplied with arms 
and ammunition, and every practicable arrangement made for a desperate resist- 
ance. Wednesday and T nursday were the great days of baitle. The whole pop- 
ulation of Paris was in arms, and acting in general under the command of the 
students of the Polytee hnic School. It was a strange thing, Gentlemen, to see 
these young men leaving their books to take the direction of a movement, which 
was to decide the political character of the country, and perhaps of Europe. 
But there are some cases, in which the warm and bold iunpulses of youth are 
more natural and perhaps more useful guides of action than all the calculation 
and experience of riper age. In the mean time, the ministry had put their army 
into motion,—but they seem to have acted with very little spirit. The troops of 
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the line generally refused to act on the offensive, and left the brunt of the battle to 
the Swiss and the armed agents of the Police. On Wednesday, the fighting was 
mostly in the neighborhood of the City Hall,—which was taken and retaken sev- 
eral times by the adverse parties, but finally remained in possession of the people. 
On Thursday, the scene of action was transferred to the Palace, which was vig- 
orously attacked by the people, and both the two principal divisions,—denominat- 
ed respectively the Louvre and the Tuileries—were, after much loss on both 
sides, successively carried. This result seems to have been regarded as decisive ; 
and the Royal troops made no farther efforts. On Friday morning the city was 
tranquil, and the tri-colored flag waved in triumph over all the public buildings. 

In the mean time, steps had been taken for eflecting a new political organization 
of the city and kingdom. During the night of Wednesday, the municipal author- 
ities were named, and the National Guard, which had been suppressed by the 
King three years before, invited to appear in arms, according to the old divisions. 
These arrangements took place on Thursday. On Friday, the deputies, then at 
Paris, appointed General Lafayette Commander in Chief of the National Guard. 
He was thus brought back by the force of circumstances to the same station 
which he had occupied forty years betore,on the first organization of that body at 
the opening of the Revolution. On the same day, the deputies formed a provis- 
ional Government for France, and placed at its head the Duke of Orleans, with 
the title of Lieutenant General of the kingdom. Finally, on Saturday the King 
abdicated, and his son the Duke of Angouléme renounced his pretensions to the 
crown, reservation being made by both of the rights of the Duke of Bordeaux, a 
child of ten years old, who was the next in succession in the same line. 

Such, Gentlemen, is the outline of the military and political transactions of 
this busy week. Tle deputies refused to acknowledge the rights of the Duke of 
Bordeaux, and completed their civil arrangements by declaring the Duke of Or- 
leans King, and reforming, in some important parts, the constitutional charter, 
which was now accepted and acknowledged as the irrevocable fundamental law 
of the kingdom. Charles the Tenth, finding that the claim of his grandson was 
not acknowledged, attempted at first to withdraw his abdication ; but the march of 
ten thousand troops from Paris towards the place of his retreat at Rambouillet, 
again changed his purpose. After much hesitation and reluctance, he consented 
to an unconditional surrender; andat length, with ** many a longing. lingering look 
behind,” withdrew slowly and sadly from the abode and dominions of his royal an- 
cestors. He was once more received on the hospitable shores of England, where 
he has finally taken up his residence for the second time at Holyrood House, in 
Edinburgh,—the ancient palace of the Kings of Scotland, and the scene of some 
of the most tragical incidents in the early history of the unhappy Stuart family, 
to whose fortunes those of his own bear so striking a resemblance. 

Misfortune, Gentlemen, is sacred, and | should do injustice to your feelings and 
my own, if I added a word that should appear disrespectful to a fallen man, how- 
ever directly his fall may be traced to his own errors. Let us rather turn our 
eyes from this mournful example of the frailty of our nature, and the instability 
of fortune, to contemplate for a moment the character of his successor, which 
seems to offer all the securities that are wanted of a firm, prudent and liberal ad- 
ministration of the government, as fur as this may depend upon the wishes and 
conduct of the King. Louis Philip the First, unlike most of the hereditary sove- 
reigns of the old world, is an able, well-informed and liberal man. He was placed 
very early in life under the care of the celebrated Madame de Genlis, and he is 
probably one of the best educated persons in Europe. The adherence of his father 
to the popular party at the commencement of the revolution naturally placed 
him on the same side, and he served with great distinction in the armies of the 
Republic for two or three years. Atthe celebrated battle of Jemappes, in 1792, he 
and one of his brothers acted as aids to General Dumouriez. When the reign of 
terror came on, he was compelled to emigrate, and at this time he exhibited in a 
very striking manner the independence and manliness of his character, by resort- 
ing at once for his support to his own talents and resources, instead of depending, 
like most of his fellow-emigrants, upon charity. He offered himself under 
another name as a teacher of mathematics, in a small college at Coire, in Switzer- 
land ; and having regularly passed examination and been received, attended to the 
duties of the place for fifteen months with exemplary assiduity and great success. 
During this period, Gentlemen, though residing in a very severe climate, he rose 
every morning at all seasons at four o'clock, and repaired to his post, without the 
intermission of a single day. At one of the subsequent changes in the political 
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situation of France, the fortune of his family was in part restored, and he was en- 
abled to retire from his respectable and arduous office. The moral lessons, which 
he received himself while he exercised it, were probably not less valuable to him 
than were to them the scientific ones which he gave to his pupils. He now traveled 
extensively in foreign countries, and afterwards fixed his residence in the island 
of Sicily, where he had formed a matrimonial connexion with the royal family ; 
until finally, on the restoration of the Bourbons to the throne, he resumed his 
rank at the Court of France. But though re-instated in his fortune and social 
position, his known political opinions have always rendered him an object of dis- 
like and jealousy to the reigning family. Although the Princes of the blood roy- 
al were entitled by the Charter to seats in the House of Peers, they were all pro- 
hibited by a special decree from taking them; for the purpose of excluding the 
Duke of Orleans, who,—it was anticipated,—would give his countenance to the 
liberal party. He has consequently passed his life unconnected in a great degree 
with public affairs—occupied in the exercise of a liberal and unceremonious hos- 
pitality, and in the manly studies in which he has ever taken pleasure. He has 
always been looked up to by the friends of liberty as the person under whom they 
should rally, if any not wholly unforeseen emergency should make it necessary to 
set aside the reigning family ; and we find accordingly, that on the occurrence of 
the late Revolution, they called upon him with womans he promptitude and una- 
nimity to occupy the throne. A representative republic would probably have 
suited better with the principles and feelings of the majority of the people, than 
a monarchy under any form or family ; but they felt that the adoption of such a 
— would place them at once in open collision with all the great powers of 
the continent, and they prudently acquiesced in the nearest approach to their fa- 
vorite theory which circumstances would admit. Lafayette himself,—a decided 
republican in principle,—felt no scruple about recommending this course. ‘ This 
excellent Prince,’ said he to his friends on some public occasion, as he stood with 
them by the side of the Duke of Orleans, ‘ this excellent and liberal Prince is, for 
us, the best of Republics.’ 

The mention of the name of our illustrious and beloved fellow-citizen reminds 
me, Gentlemen, that | ought not to close without adverting partieularly to his 
character, and to the influence which he has exercised at this momentous crisis. 
No one cause has, perhaps, contributed so much to the moderation which 
has been so signally displayed by the people, as the confidence they felt in the 
purity and patriotism of this venerable friend of liberty. No political character 
of this busy and active period holds out a finer example of all the civic virtues ; 
and the singular success of Lafayette serves,—like that of Washington, to which 
I adverted in my preceding lecture,—to reconcile us with the world, and to 
brighten our views of the future progress of society. At a time when a loose and 
temporizing course of conduct had become almost universal among political men, 
and seemed to be in some degree excused by the difficulties of every kind by 
which they were surrounded, Lafayette has pursued, from first to last, a perfectly 
consistent career; and now, in reward for his honesty, we find him at the age of 
more than three-score and ten, by far the most powerful and eminent citizen of 
his country,—virtually placed, in fact, by general acclamation, at the head of the 
Government. Contemplate for a moment the successive epochs of his long and 
active life. Behold him figuring in the pride of rank, youth and fortune, in the 
splendid circles of the Court of Versailles. Suddenly the flag of independence 
is unfurled on a remote, and, as it doubtless appeared to him, half-civilized region. 
Will this unattractive and almost desperate enterprize seduce a young and gallant 
French Marquis from the palaces of Princes and the blandishments of beauty ? 
One would think not; but he flies without hesitation to the ends of the earth to 
encounter danger and perhaps disgrace, by the side of Washington. Success 
crowns his efforts, and we next behold him figuring again at the same brilliant 
court in the pride of well-earned glory. The body of the people in his own 
country are endeavoring to obtain a redress of grievances; but of what conse- 
quence is this to a young nobleman of the first rank? Will he risk his 
name, his fortune, the reputation he has already won, in such a struggle? One 
would think not,—but again we find him quitting his elevated social sphere, and 
appearing among the first and foremost of the champions of the people. He has 
been true to his principles through good report; will he stand the trial of 
adversity? The cause of the people is disgraced by false friends; Lafayette in 
the fervor of inexperienced youth will perhaps give way to them. Not he ;—the 
youngest and most ardent of the friends of liberty is also the most prudent. He 
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wishes to be free, but he knows how to be just. Again he sacrifices rank and 
fortune, quits his country, and endures the horrors of an Austrian dungeon rather 
than disgrace, by any act of inhumanity, the cause to which his life is devoted. 
A young conqueror opens the door of his dungeon, and proposes to him and all 
the other prominent friends of the people to place them on the pinnacle of earthly 
greatness if they will buat fall down and worship him. Most ef them accept 
the proposal ;—perhaps the weakness of human nature, combined in his case, 
with the nobler motive of gratitude, might induce Lafayette to join the number. 
Ohno! The friend and pupil of Washington can never be the tenant of the 
anti-chambers of Napoleon. Lafayette almost alone rejects the offer; reads the 
usurper a lesson in his own cabinet,—and then retires to the country,—like 
another Abdiel,—to pass twenty years of the most active part of his life in repose, 
seclusion and poverty, rather > compromise his principles. This, Gentlemen, 
was a hard trial, but our noble fellow-citizen endured it to the end. At length 
the usurper falls, and the standard of freedom is once more erected in France ; 
but Lafayette is now old; he has survived the illusions of early life; he has long 
ago awakened from the young dream of improvement and liberty ; he is doubt- 
less far too wise to sacrifice the ease and comfort of his old age in the idle pursuit 
of these unsubstantial phantoms. Gentlemen, the earliest and most ardent of the 
friends of liberty is not only the most prudent and consistent, but also the most 
persevering. At the age of sixty, he quits his retreat, and repairs to the post of 
honor, and danger, with the same promptitude as he had done at one and twenty, 
and, after fifteen years of unremitted effort, finds his last labors crowned with the 
same success that attended the first. We have been told, Gentlemen, that 
Lafayette wants talent,—that he is not a first rate man. Gentlemen, is not effect 
the test of talent? Can a man be hailed with acclamation as the most deserving 
citizen and virtual chief of the most enlightened and civilized nation in Christen- 
dom without talent? Can a man pass through the twenty-four States of our Re- 
public, and be welcomed every where on his passage as a sort of incarnation of 
the Divinity, without talent? If we mean by talent the cunning of a Talley- 
rand, Lafayette has never shown it, because his principles would not permit him 
to employ such means. But the high inspirations of a noble heart are the sources 
of every thing truly great in thought, speech or action; and impartial posterity, 
which will judge the character of Lafayette by the test of this principle, will 
pronounce him one of the greatest men of the age. 

But, Gentlemen, the time admonishes me that I must draw toa close. What 
will be the end of all these movements? Wiil the government now established 
in France be permanent? Will the people settle down quietly under the present 
constitution and the present King, or will they move round asecond time through 
the same vicious circle of anarchy, despotism, conquest by foreigners and domes- 
tic tyranny, which they travelled before? Gentlemen, the issues of events are in 
the counsels of Providence. He must be a bolder man than I am, who will pre- 
tend to conjecture even, what may be the final consequences of the late change 
of Government. In the present state of things, there are very few symptoms of 
permanent tranquillity. Almost every arrival from Europe brings us intelligence 
of some new revolution ;—changes of Ministry in France and in England ;—the 
bombardment of Antwerp and the flight of the Prince of Orange ;—Belgium revolt- 
ing against the King of the Netherlands ;—Poland essaying to shake off the yoke of 
the Colossus of the north ;—the Russian armies in full march toward the West, and 
the whole West ringing with the dreadful note of preparation of other armies, mak- 
ing ready to meetthem. Under all these circumstances, we may look upon another 
general war as exceedingly probable. Should this in fact happen, how will it 
terminate? Will the armies of the people succeed in breaking up the alliance of 
the military monarchs of the East of Europe, or will the latter carry back the war 
into the enemy’s country, and occupy for the third and last time,—for they would 
never relinquish it again,—the capital of France? Here too, Gentlemen, we 
must be content to rest in uncertainty. Who can undertake to calculate thé re- 
spective forces of the moral enthusiasm on the one side, and the military masses 
on the other, that would enter the field in such a contest? It has been our for- 
tune to live in the age of revolutions. Our own emancipation from the govern- 
ment of the mother country was the first of the series. The late events of the 
memorable week at Paris, which have formed the subject of this lecture, will 
probably not be the last 

However this may be,—whatever may at last be the fruits of the present busy 
and eventful epoch, we cannot but applaud the heroic self-devotion and sublime 
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moderation displayed on this occasion by the citizens of Paris, because we know 
that these qualities are good ; we cannot but condemn the attempt at usurpation 
by the King, because we know that such attempts are bad. In selecting these 
events as the subject of my lectures, I have proceeded on the supposition that the 
mechanics of Boston were not less patriotic and generous than those of Paris, and 
that they would be willing to hear of what their brethren abroad have done. 
Your kind attention, Gentlemen, for which I beg you to accept my grateful ac- 
knowledgements, has sufficiently shown me that I have not been mistaken. 





GONELLO. 


AN ITALIAN STORY. 


Tuer: lived in Florence, many years ago, 
A merry citizen, by name Gonello, 
Whose wit was ceaselessly upon the flow, 
Especially when wine had made him mellow 
And o’er his visage spread an honest glow ; 
He was indeed a very pleasant fellow, 
And could not ope his mouth but out there flew 
Extempore a racy jest or two. 


But sometimes ’tis a crime to be too witty ; 
And having ridiculed some dunce of rank, 
He was without delay expelled the city— 
(A hard return for such a harmless prank !) 
Neither his jokes nor tears could gain him pity, 
And all his friends looked very cool and blank, 
And when he came to ask them for assistance— 
They told him, civilly, to keep his distance. 


He turned away in loneliness of heart, 
Bestowing many a bitter gibe on those, 

Who drove him houseless from his native mart, 
To seek elsewhere a haven of repose ; 

Compelled from all endearments to depart 
By faithless friends and miserable foes ; 

It was indeed a cruel thing to pester 

With banishment so capital a jester ! 


Gonello shook the dust from off his shoes, 
And wandered on in undiminished glee ; 
Though cut by Fortune, still he did not lose 
The mirth which buoyed him on Life’s changing sea ; 
“The world was all before him where to choose’? — 
Soon he determined what his course should be ; 
The Marquis of Ferrara, said report, 
Wanted a Fool to entertain his court. 


.Thither he went to seek the situation, 

And backed his prayers with such acomic face, 
That he was duly made, by installation, 

Prime fool and jester to his royal Grace ; 
And having taken up this occupation, 

He put on motley, as became his place, 
And thenceforth passed his precious time in joking, 
Punning and quizzing, reveling and smoking. __ 
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His jests were all both laughable and new, 
Possessing a most rare and sparkling flavor; 
And, being witty and kind-hearted too, 
He soon arose to universal favor, 
And, from all quarters, loud applauses drew, 
Which did not in the least of envy savor ; 
The Marquis was delighted with his choice, 
And hung with rapture on his jester’s voice. 


In every public question or debate, 
His highness made Gonello a partaker ; 
And not a law was broke within the state, 
Of which he was not judge against the breaker ; 
‘Twas an odd combination of his fate— 
That of a politician and pun-maker ! 
But still he was a very good adviser, 
And there was no one in the senate wiser. 


it was indeec a doubtful question, whether 
He best became the motley or the gown; 
He was as just a judge as e’er trod leather, 
And there were none excelled him as a clown ; 
So filling these two offices together, 
He lived, the admiration of the town— 
Until, one day, the Marquis grew unwell, 
And then his spirits evidently fell. 


His Grace's illness was a quartan ague, 
Which the physicians said they could not cure ; 
I hope, dear reader, it may never plague you, 
Doubtless 't is quite unpleasant to endure. 
Here I am puzzled for a rhyme—put Tagu— 
And if you find a better one, be sure 
To send it to me—for you know, “ sometimes, 
Kings are not more imperative than rhymes.”’ 


There was one remedy, which no one dare 
Apply, through terror of his Grace’s wrath— 
It was, to seize him wholly unaware, 
And throw him in the ocean’s chilly bath— 
A thing they thought he would by no means bear, 
But strangle the first one who crossed his path ; 
Since the physicians would not then apply it, 
Gonello secretly resolved to try it. 


He had no great respect for wealth or rank ; 

And with his Sovereign walking out one day 
Along the margin of the river's bank, 

He plunged him headlong in the flashing spray ; 
Then, seeing him drawn out before he sank, 

Took to his heels and ran with speed away ; 
Presuming that, unless he quickly vanished, 


He would most probably be whipped and banished. 


The Marquis was pulled out all wet and dripping, 
Enraged at having been so vilely treated ; 

Albeit his health was mended by the dipping, 
And his recovery almost completed. 

He swore the jester should receive a whipping— 
In this he shortly found himself defeated, 

For then they told him he had just decamped, 

At which he bit his lips, and raved, and stamped. 
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The courtiers were all filled with indignation 
Against the graceless and uncivil prater ; 

And the next day went forth a proclamation 
Denouncing poor Gonello as a traitor. 

The edict filled him with much perturbation ; 
But his chagrin and misery were greater 
On hearing that he would be killed, if found 

Ever again upon Ferrara ground. 


Yet he resolved, in spite of this decree, 

Again to enter the forbidden place, 
Believing that his presence could not be 

But welcome and agreeable to his Grace ; 
He would at least go for himself and see ; 

And, with a lightsome heart and merry face, 
He came, with strong provocatives to mirth, 
Standing upon a cart of Paduan earth. 


By this device he hoped to have evaded 
The myrmidons and bloodhounds of the law ; 
But ah! he did not view the thing as they did, 
Who stood not for entreaty or for flaw ; 
But pulled him down unpitied and unaided, 
And threw him ina prison’s ponderous maw ; 
Then coolly told him, for his consolation, 
The platform was in hasty preparation. 


A priest came shortly after to his cell 

To shrive his soul and give it absolution ; 
And lower yet his weary spirits fell, 

When he beheld this reverend intrusion ; 
But then the turret’s melancholy bell 

Gave out the signal for his execution, 
And he was led forth to the public square, 
Duly to be decapitated there. 


The crewd is gathered, and the accursed block 
Stands thirsting for the awe-struck victim’s blood; 
His neck uncovered waits the impending shock, 
Which shall unseal the hot and crimson flood. 
An interval succeeds, which seems to mock 
The horror of the gasping multitude— 
When lo! the grinning minister of slaughter, 
Dashes upon the block a pail of water ! 


Shouts in the air and thunderous applauses ! 
Long live the Marquis, and Gonello long ! 
Joy to the ransomed, and to him who causes 
Right only to assume the mask of wrong! 
Hats tossed on high fill up the joyous pauses, 
And all is mirth amid the assembled throng ; 
And boisterous Laughter with repeated peals, 
Treads close on Sorruw’s swift-receding heels 


But soft—the jester—why does he remain 
» Motionless on the uncrimsoned platform still ? 
Has agonizing terror stunned his brain, 

Or sudden gladness sent too fierce a thrill 2 
Faints he from rapture, or excess of pain ?— 

His heart beats not—his brow is pale and chill— 
Light from-his eyes—heat from his limbs has fled— 
Jesu Maria! he is dead—is dead! 
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Alas, poor Yorick! ‘t was a cruel jest, 

A tragic ending to a life of fun— 
To be thus driven by a mock behest, 

From the bright glances of the blessed sun, 
To the dark chambers of the place of rest ;— 

Tripped up before his natural course was run, 
: And finally extinguished by a hoax 
Made of the remnants of his cast-off jokes ! 


'T is said, the Marquis was an altered man, 
And very dark and gloomy for a while, 
Losing all relish for the flowing can, 
Aad Gequenting the chapel’s sombre aisle ; 
His countenance grew miserably wan, 
And some say he was never seen to smile 
After Gonello thus destroyed his jest, 
And played, himself, his Jast one and his best 


THE LIMPING PHILOSOPHER. 
NO. fF. 

{ have neither the scholar’s melancholy, which is emulation; nor the musi- 

cian’s, which is fantastical; nor the courtier’s, which is proud ; nor the soldier's, 
which is ambition ; nor the lawyer’s, which is politic; nor the lady’s, which is 
nice ; nor the lover’s, which is all these ;—but it is a melancholy of mine own, 
compounded of many simples, extracted from many objects, and indeed the sun- 
dry contemplations of my travels, on which my often rumination wraps me in a 
most humorous sadness.—SHaksPEARE—As you Like it. 
i Ir is wittily observed by the Spectator in the first of his celebrated 
papers, that we never read a performance with any sort of satisfaction, 
till we know the exact cut of the author’s phiz, the town and parish 
in which he was born, and the whole course of his life and adven- 
tures. If any confirmation were needed of a remark, so obviously 
just, all will recollect that a volume is never considered complete, 
which has not a portrait of the author prefixed, together with a 
copious biographical memoir. ‘The Spectator accordingly begins with 
an account of himself; and his example has since been very generally 
imitated, till it has come to be almost the established custom of all who 
undertake a series of periodical papers, to begin as regularly with a 
specimen of their own history, as the Epic Poets do with invoking the 
aid of the gods and the muses. And this custom, it must be conceded, 
is attended with several agreeable circumstances ; it gratifies the read- 
er’s curiosity ; it gives the author the dear delight of talking about 
himself. 

Not to vary from precedents so long and so well established, I have 
made a great effort to overcome my natural diflidence, and, in conform- 
ity with the custom of the brotherhood, shall preface my intended spec- 
ulations, with a brief history of my previous life. The facts are few, 

he incidents are common-place ; but 1 hope the candor and simplicity 
of my narrative will, in some measure, compensate for its other de- 
fects. 

I was born in the town of Rocksburg, at the foot of the White Hills 
of New-Hampshire. How, in the days of my boyhood, I wandered 
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among the cliffs, and contemplated, with ardent aspirations, the snowy 
summits,—how I delighted to dwell in the midst of nature, and to hold 
communion with the Spirit of the universe, as it hovered amid the rude 
grandeur and wild magnificence of the mountains,—had I turned out 
a poet, I might be admired for relating ; but as I do not aspire above 
a very humble kind of prose, I have not the least pretence in the world 
for talking nonsense. 

I was educated at the ancient and respectable seminary of Dart- 
mouth college, and, having graduated with some eclat, | commenced 
the study of the law,—in those days there were no law schools,—in the 
office of Timothy Underground, Esquire, a learned counsellor, resident 
at Fairport, in the state of Connecticut. Methinks I see him now be- 
fore me,—that same ‘‘ Squire Underground,” as he was always called,— 
with his tall, spare figure, his little red nose, his twinkling, gray eye, 
and more than all, that grave, sanctimonious, and plausible air, which de- 
ceived the whole world, and gained for Mr. Underground the reputation 
of an honest lawyer. Goodheavens ! an honest lawyer !—Not that a law- 
yer cannot be honest. I have myself known several of most unim- 
peachable integrity. I am sorry to add, that these good men had no 
clients ; perhaps they were too honest for their business ; my friend, 
Mr. Underground, suffered under no such disability. 

With such an instructer, my progress in the divine science of juris- 
prudence was sufficiently rapid. By the time I had resided at Fair- 
port two years and a half; [ was quite at home in Coke upon Littleton ; 
at leisure moments, I read novels; and in the evenings, made love to 
Miss Jemima Wilkins, the belle of the village. Making love, at least 
to a beginner,—to a young beginner, who has no gross and vulgar 
cares to torment and perplex him,—is indeed quite delightful ; and the 
days and hours of my residence at Fairport slipped away, almost im- 
perceptibly. Let me recall some faint shade of pleasure long depart- 
ed, whilst I paint,—not in a lover’s flattering colors, but with the pen- 
cil of truth,—the person of my mistress. She had hair, such as the 
Spaniards and Italians call golden; she insisted it was auburn; | 
thought it divine ; but the malicious world pronounced it—red. I com- 
plimented her in a notable sonnet for her rose-colored complexion ; in- 
deed, her pure blood spoke eloquently, not in her cheeks only, but over 
her whole face, neck, and bosom; and the ladies of Fairport insisted 
that, when I wrote my sonnet, there must have been damask roses 
blossoming under my windows. Miss Jemima was well enough satis- 
fied with my compliment, though it must be confessed, I was quite 
conscientious, and left the imagination full play, with the liberty of fix- 
ing on any shade it might prefer, between milk white and full blown 
crimson. 

Whatever my readers may think of her beauty, Miss Jemima was the 
goddess of my idolatry, and few ladies ever receive a homage so devot- 
ed as that I paid to her. Her attractions, for aught I know, might 
have been in her manners; for she had all that graceful and elegant 
simplicity, which a country boarding-school inevitably imparts ;—or 
perhaps, rather in her temper, which was soft and flexible ; or else, in 
the sweetness of her voice, and that placid smile, with which she list- 
ened to everything that any body said to her. At any rate, I loved 
her ; and when she heard so patiently all my fine speeches, responded 
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my glances, and re-echoed my sighs,—how could I help supposing that 
she loved me? Yet mark the mutability of a woman’s affections. 

On a sunshiny day in September, there was held, on Fairport come 
mon, a grand military muster. The twenty-seventh regiment of Con- 
necticut militia paraded in full force ; and the buckskin breeches and 
red epaulets of the gallant Major M’Grabbit completely won the heart 
of the faithless Jemima. 

Major Caleb M’Grabbit was the only shopkeeper, or, by the courtesy 
of New-England, the only merchant, in the town of Fairport. One side 
of his store showed a formidable array of rum barrels ; but the other was 
indifferently supplied with a stock of calicoes, and other female finery, 
which I am inclined to suspect was not wholly guiltless of Miss Jemima’s 
infidelity. The major was a thriving man, of five and thirty, or therea- 
bouts, who had been for some time on the lookout for a wife, and who was 
just the sort of a husband a prudent father would select for his child. 
Miss Jemima, however, as I have been credibly informed, did the whole 
business ; and the praise of effecting so prudent a match belongs en- 
tirely to her. She gave the major a gentle hint, which he did not fail 
to understand ; refused him at first, for form’s sake, but in a way to in- 
vite a second attack ;—and ended with engaging to marry him the 
month following. 

In the mean time, I visited, sighed, and whispered; and Miss Je- 
mima smiled and listened, as before. Judge then my horror and sur- 
prise, when, the very second Sunday following the muster, as I was sit- 
ting in church, just before the commencement of morning service, 
leaning pensively on a psalm-book, and watching with a languishing 
air, to catch a glimpse of the dear Jemima, as she entered the church; 
judge my horror and surprise, when just at this interesting moment, 
up rdse the town clerk, and bawled out at the top of his voice— 
** Major Caleb M’Grabbit, and Miss Jemima Wilkins, both of this 
place, intend marriage!” My blood froze at the sound; and it was 
only the stiffness of congelation, that kept me upright upon my seat. 
I felt my heart break within me ; nor have the cracked pieces ever yet 
entirely coalesced, for I have ever since been of a melancholy turn, 
much given to solitary musing, and very shy of the ladies. I sat 
through the service as best I could, heard a long sermon, as it hap~ 
pened, on the forgiveness of injuries, but without abating a particle of 
my indignation ; was the very first person, who gained the church door, 
which I solemnly vowed never to enter again; reached my own room, 
and threw myself upon the bed in that strange mixture of agony and 
relief, which the first burst of emotion long restrained, ever produces. 
My next step was, to load a little pair of pocket pistols,—but not to do 
anything rashly, I waited three days, that my passion might have 
time to cool, and that my conduct might carry with it, the marks of 
reasonable deliberation. | should certainly have challenged Mr. 
M’Grabbit, had it not been that the laws of New-England regard with 
such peculiar malignity, this expeditious and genteel mode of avenging 
one’s injuries. Besides, the major was likewise a deacon, joining, like 
the knight templars of old, theology with arms, and notwithstanding 
he bore a military commission, might have declined fighting, on the 
score of his semi-clerical character. But though I could not shoot my 
rival, my pistols still remained loaded, and my own bosom, at any rate, 
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was pervious to a pistol shot. I accordingly wrote to Jemima a most cut- 
ting letter, in which I bid her an eternal farewell,—paid up my bills for 
cigars and horse-hire, and, in order to die with decency, shaved, put on 
a clean neckcloth, and, early on Thursday morning set off for 
Boston. 

A few months ago, I had occasion to make a journey to Fairport, 
and, while there, I took courage to call on Mrs. M’Grabbit. Her hair 
was as red as ever; her face redder; her manners still retained some 
traces of their ancient elegance; but some how or other, the charm 
was gone. It might have been on the principle of sour grapes ; but, on 
the whole, I believe I did not much transgress the tenth command- 
ment, by coveting any of the possessions of Mr. M’Grabbit. The lady, 
however, seemed still to retain a modicum of her youthful good humor ; 
and though the major did not always wear his buckskin breeches and 
red epaulets, I was told he had made her an affectionate husband, and 
the happy mother of ten promising children. But this is a digression. 

Shortly after my arrival in town, I was admitted to practise law, at 
the bar of Suffolk. Like the rest of my brethren, I took an office in 
Court-street, and, in the course of three or four years, succeeded in 
obtaining three or four clients. At length, I had the fortune to be re- 
tained in an important case, for which I made very great preparations. 
I covered no less than three quires of foolscap with legal authorities 
and heads of argument; and, in imitation of Mansfield and other cele- 
brated orators, practised my exordium before a large mirror. The day 
fixed for the trial arrived, and things went on swimmingly, till it be- 
came my duty to open the cause for the defendant. 

I placed myself in a firm and imposing attitude, stretched out my 
right arm in the most graceful style, and began, as other pleaders do, 
with ‘* May it please your honor, gentlemen of the jury—” buf here 
my eloquence came to a sudden stand ; a cloud swam before my eyes ; 
my brain grew dizzy ; my tongue became stiff and immoveable ; and 
I sat down in the greatest confusion. 

Thus were my hopes of rising at the bar completely frustrated ; and 
the ardent zeal [ had hitherto professed for the glorious science of the 
law entirely quenched. Misfortunes, they say, never come single, and 
so it chanced in my case. For the very evening after my unsuccessful 
attempt at juridical eloquence, as I was walking pensively up Marlbo- 
rough-street,—meditating on the deceitfulness of human expectations, 
and less attentive than I should have been, to the management of my 
lower extremities,—it happened, by some unlucky chance, that I made a 
rapid descent through an open cellar door, and awoke to the realities 
of life, amid old hoops, decayed staves, and broken bottles. My de- 
scent, however, had not been effected without a severe sprain of my 
right foot, which, aggravated by vexation, fever, and an attempt to walk 
before I was well cured, resulted at last in a permanent lameness. 
This unlucky circumstance has obtained for me, from some quizzical 
friend, the appellation of ‘‘ the Limping Philosopher.” As to the title 
of philosopher, | have’ no great objections to it; but though I use a 
cane, and do not pretend to deny that there is a slight obliquity in my 
walk, I do not think it amounts to an absolute limp. 

[ had an unmarried uncle, who had gone, early in life, to the West- 
Indies, where he had succeeded in amassing a considerable fortune. 
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Just as I had expended the last dollar of my paternal inheritance, and, 
crippled in body and dispirited in mind, began to contemplate the fu- 
ture, not altogether with the most agreeable sensations, this West-In- 
dian uncle of mine was good-natured enough to die, and, better still, to 
leave me heir to his whole estate. I never saw the old gentleman in 
my life, but I hold his memory in the most grateful remembrance. 

This seasonable accession of estate was no sooner publicly known, 
than I observed that my acquaintance began to pay those occasional 
diatribes, in which I am in the habit of indulging,—an attention they 
had never before received. ‘The Limping Philosopher was received in 
certain circles with marked respect ; and, from certain indications, I 
see reason, from day to day, to conclude, that it would not be absolute- 
ly impossible—lame foot notwithstanding—to supply the place of the 
lost Jemima. But, being of a romantic turn, I have continued firm in 
my first love, and hope, with Heaven’s blessing, to die as I have lived, 
an old bachelor. 

Such is the brief epitome of my history. Being weaned from the 
world by my early misfortunes, and raised above its business and its 
cares by the bounty of my uncle, I have ever led a contemplative life, 
devoting myself to the study of philosophy. What particular views I 
have embraced, and to what school of philosophy I belong, I will more 
fully explain in my next number. 

P. S. In looking over the paper, I find, that, by some unaccountable 
forgetfulness, I have omitted all mention of that important particular,— 
‘the author’s phiz.”’ Time, alas! makes sad havock ; Jemima once 
whispered, I was handsome, but she proved so false, that I hardly dare 
to believe her. Iam of a pale Byronical complexion, with a light 
blue eye. I wear a dark brown scratch, and my front teeth, with the 
dentist’s aid, are in very tolerable preservation. If the curiosity of any 
one extends further, I may ve seen, every fair day, walking leisurely 
up Washington-street, with an air and manner that cannot be mis- 
taken. 


THE MUSICAL BOX. 


My little friend, ’t is a stormy day, 
But we are left together ; 
I to listen, and thou to play, 
So we ‘Il not heed the weather ! 
The clouds may rise, and the tempest come— 
The wind and the rain may beat— 
With thee to gently play ‘ Sweet Home!” 
I feel that home is sweet ! 


The yellow leaf, from the shivering tree, 
On Autumn's blast is flying ; 
But a spirit of life, enshrined in thee, 
While all abroad is dying, 
Calls up the shadows of many a year, 
With their joys that were bright as brief; 
And if, perchance, it may start a tear, 
'T is not the tear of grief. 
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'T is a hallowed offering of the soul, 
From her richest fountain gushing— 
A warm, live drop, that has spurned control, 
To the eye for freedom rushing— 
As Music’s ange], hovering near, 
To touch thy tender key, 
The numbers of a higher sphere 
fs pouring forth from thee. 


And while I feel his powerful hand 
O’er the chords of Memory sweeping, 
To waken, and bring from a spirit-land 
The things that had else been sleeping, 
It lifts my thoughts to a world to come, 
Wire the parted here shall meet, 
Secure from the storms of life, at home, 
And sing that home is sweet! 


REVOLUTIONARY ADVENTURE. 


Tue. leading events of the War of Independence are familiar to ev- 
ery American; but many incidents, full of interest and adventure, yet 
remain to be disclosed. ‘There are those yet living who remember the 
following story : 

The American authorities found much difficulty in disposing of 
their prisoners. ‘They had no posts regularly fitted for the purpose ; 
and they could suggest no better means for securing them, than to 
place them under guard in a thickly settled part of the country, where 
the inhabitants were most decidedly hostile to the English. The 
town of Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, was of those selected for this pur- 
pose. The prisoners were confined in barracks, enclosed with a stock- 
ade and vigilantly guarded. But in spite of all precautions, they 
often disappeared in an unaccountable manner, and nothing was heard 
of them till they had resumed their place in the British army. Many 
and various were the conjectures as to the means of their escape ; the 
officers inquired and investigated in vain; the country was explored to 
no purpose ; the soldiers shook their heads, and told of fortune-tellers, 
pedlers and such characters, who had been seen at intervals; and sun- 
dry of the more credulous could think of nothing but supernatural 
agency ; but whether man or spirit was the conspirator, the mystery 
was unbroken. 

When this became known to Washington, he sent General Hazen to 
take this responsible charge. This energetic officer, after exhausting 
all resources, resorted to stratagem. He was convinced that, as the 
nearest British post was more than a hundred miles distant, the prison- 
ers must be aided by Americans, but where the suspicion should fall 
he could not even conjecture ; the reproach of 'Toryism being almost 
unknown in that region. Having been trained to meet exigencies of 
this kind in a distinguished career, as colonel in the British army, his 
plan was formed at once, and communicated to an officer of his own, 
upon whose talent he relied for its successful execution. This was 
Captain Lee, whose courage and ability fully justified the selection. 
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The secret plan concerted between them was this. It was to be 
given out that Lee was absent on furlough or command. He, mean- 
time, was to assume the dress of a British prisoner, and, having provided 
himself with information and a story of his capture, was to be thrown 
into the barracks, where he might gain the confidence of the soldiers, 
and join them in a plan of escape. How well Captain Lee sustained 
his part may be inferred from the fact that when he had disappeared 
and placed himself among the prisoners, his own officers and _ soldiers 
saw him every day without the least suspicion. ‘The person to whom 
{ am indebted for most of these particulars was the Intendant of the 
prisoners, and familiar with Lee; but, though compelled to see him 
often in the discharge of his duty, he never penetrated the disguise. 
Well it was for Lee that his disguise was so complete. Had his asso- 
ciates suspected his purpose to betray them, his history would have 
been embraced in the proverb, ‘ dead men tell no tales.” 

For many days he remained in this situation, making no discoveries 
whatever. He thought he perceived at times signs of intelligence be- 
tween the prisoners and an old woman, who was allowed to bring 
fruit for sale within the enclosure. She was known to be deaf and 
half-witted, and was therefore no object of suspicion. It was known 
that her son had been disgraced and punished in the American army, 
but she had never betrayed any malice on that account, and no one 
dreamed that she could have had the power to do injury if she pos- 
sessed the will. Lee watched her closely, but saw nothing to confirm 
his suspicions. Her dwelling was about a mile distant, in a wild re+ 
treat, where she shared her miserable quarters with a dog and cat, the 
former of which mounted guard over her mansion, while the latter en- 
couraged superstitious fears which were equally effectual in keeping 
visiters away. 

One dark stormy night in autumn, he was lying awake at midnight, 
meditating on the enterprise he had undertaken, which, though in 
the beginning it had recommended itself to his romantic disposition, 
had now lost all its charms. It was one of those tempests, which in 
our climate so often hang upon the path of the departing year. His 
companions slept soundly, but the wind, which shook the building to 
its foundation and threw heavy splashes of rain against the window, 
conspired with the state of his mind to keep him wakeful. All at 
once the door was gently opened, and a figure moved silently into the 
room. It was too dark to observe its motions narrowly, but he could 
see that it stooped towards one of the sleepers who immediately rose ; 
next it approached him and touched him on the shoulder. Lee imme- 
diately started up; the figure then allowed a slight gleam from a dark 
Jantern to pass over his face, and as it did so, whispered impatiently, 
“not the man—but come |” It then occurred to Lee that this was the 
opportunity he desired. The unknown whispered to him to keep his 
place till another man was called ; but just at that moment some noise 
disturbed him, and, making a sign to Lee to follow, he moved silently 
out of the room. 

They found the door of the house unbarred, and a small part of the 
fence removed, where they passed out without molestation ; the sentry 
had retired to a shelter where he thought he could guard his post with- 
out suffering from the rain; but Lee saw that his conductors put them- 
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selves in preparation to silence him if he should happen to address 
them. Just without the fence appeared a stooping figure, wrapped in a 
red cloak, and supporting itself with a large stick, which Lee at once 
perceived could be no other than the old fruit woman. But the most 
profound silence was observed ; a man came out from a thicket at a 
little distance and joined them, and the whole party moved onward 
under the guidance of the old woman. At first they frequently stopped 
to listen, but having heard the sentinel’s cry, ‘ all’s well,” they seemed 
re-assured and moved with more confidence than before. 

They soon came near to her cottage under an overhanging bank, 
where a bright light was shining out from a little window upon the 
wet and drooping boughs that hung near it. ‘The dog received them 
graciously, and they entered. A table was spread with some coarse 
provisions upon it, and a large jug, which one of the soldiers was about 
to seize, when the man who conducted them withheld him. ‘“ No,” 
said he, ‘‘ we must first proceed to business.”’ He then went to a small 
closet, from which he returned with what seemed to have been origi- 
nally a Bible, though now it was worn to a mahogany color and a 
spherical form. While they were doing this, Lee had time to examine his 
companions ; one of whom was a large quiet looking soldier, the other 
a short stout man with much the aspect of a villain. They examined 
him in turn, and as Lee had been obliged formerly to punish the shorter 
soldier severely, he felt some misgivings when the fellow’s eye rested 
upon him. Their conductor was a middle-aged harsh-looking man. 
whom Lee had never seen before. 

As no time was to be lost, their guide explained to them in few 
words, that, before he should undertake his dangerous enterprise, he 
should require of them to swear upon the Scriptures, not to make the 
least attempt to escape, and never to reveal the circumstances or agents 
in the proceeding, whatever might befal them. ‘The soldiers, however, 
insisted on deferring this measure till they had formed some slight 
acquaintance with the contents of the jug, and expressed their senti- 
ments on the subject rather by actions than words. In this they were 
joined by Lee, who by this time had begun to contemplate the danger 
of his enterprise in a new and unpleasant point of view. If he were 
to be compelled to accompany his party to New-York, his disguise 
would at once be detected, and it was certain that he would be hanged 
as a spy. He had supposed, beforehand, that he should find no difficulty 
in escaping at any moment; but he saw that their conductor had pre- 
pared arms for them, which they were to use in taking the life of any 
one who should attempt to leave them—and then the oath. He might 
possibly have released himself from its obligations, when it became 
necessary for the interests of his country; but no honorable man can 
well bear to be driven to an emergency, in which he must violate an 
oath, however reluctantly it was taken. He felt that there was no re- 
treating, when there came a heavy shock, as of something falling 
against the sides of the house ; their practised ears at once detected 
the alarm gun; and their conductor, throwing down the old Bible, 
which he had held all the while impatiently in his hand, directed the 
party to follow him in close order, and immediately quitted the house, 
taking with him his dark lantern. 

They went on with great despatch, but not without difficulty. 
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Sometimes their footing would give way on some sandy bank or slip- 

ry field ; and when their path led through the woods, the wet boughs 
dashed heavily in their faces. Lee felt that he might have deserted 
his precious companions while they were in this hurry and alarm ; but 
he felt, that, as yet, he had made no discoveries ; and however dangerous 
his situation was, he could not bear to confess that he had not nerve to 
carry it through. On he went, therefore, for two or three hours, and 
was beginning to sink with fatigue, when the barking of a dog brought 
the party toa stand. Their conductor gave a low whistle, which was 
answered at no great distance, and a figure came forward in the dark- 
ness, who whispered to their guide, and then led the way up to a build- 
ing, which seemed, by the shadowy outline, to be a large stone barn. 
They entered it, and were severally placed in small nooks where they 
could feel that the hay was all around them, except on the side of the 
wall. Shortly after, some provisions were brought to them with the 
same silence, and it was signified to them that they were to remain 
concealed through the whole of the coming day. 

Through a crevice in the wall Lee could discover, as the day came 
on, that the barn was attached to a small farm-house. He was so near 
the house that he could overhear tbe conversation which was carried 
on about the door. The morning rose clear, and it was evident from 
the inquiries of horsemen, who occasionally galloped up to the door, 
that the country was alarmed. ‘The farmer gave short and surly re- 
plies, as if unwilling to be taken off from his labor ; but the other in- 
mates of the house were eager in their questions, and, trom the answers 
Lee gathered that the means by which he and his companions had 
escaped were as mysterious as ever. 

The next night, when all was quiet, they resumed their march, and 
explained to Lee that, as he was not with them in their conspiracy and 
was accidentally associated with them in their escape, they should 
take the precaution to keep him before them, just behind the guide. 
He submitted without opposition, though the arrangement considerably 
lessened the chances in favor of his escape. He observed, from the 
direction of the stars, that they did not move in a direct line toward 
the Delaware, but they changed their course so often that he could 
not conjecture at what point they intended to strike the river. He 
endeavored, whenever any peculiar object appeared, to fix it in his 
memory as well as the darkness would permit, and succeeded better than 
could have been expected, considering the agitated state in which he 
traveled. 

For several nights they went on in this manner, being delivered 
over to different persons, from time to time ; and as Lee could gather 
from their whispering conversation, they were regularly employed on 
occasions like the present, and wel! rewarded by the British for their 
services. Their employment was full of danger; and though they 
seemed like desperate men, he could observe that they never remitted 
their precautions. They were concealed by day in barns—cellars— 
caves made for the purpose, and similar retreats, and one day was 
passed in a tomb, the dimensions of which had been enlarged, and 
the inmates, if there had been any, banished to make room for the liv- 
ing. The burying grounds were a favorite retreat, and on more occa- 
sions than one they were obliged to resort to superstitious alarms to 
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remove intruders upon their path ; their success fully justified the exper- 
iment, and, unpleasantly situated as he was, in the prospect of soon 
being a ghost himself, he could not avoid laughing at the expedition 
with which old and young fled from the fancied apparitions under 
clouds of night, wishing to meet such enemies, like Ajax, in the face of 
day. 

Though the distance to the Delaware was not great, they had now 
been twelve days on the road, and such was the vigilance and suspi- 


cion prevailing throughout the country, that they almost despaired of 


effecting their object. ‘The conductor grew impatient, and Lee’s com- 
panions, at least one of them, became ferocious. ‘There was, as we 
have said something unpleasant to him in the glances of this fellow 
toward him, which became more and more fierce as they went on; but 
it did not appear whether it were owing to circumstances or actual sus- 
picion. It so happened that, on the twelfth night, Lee was placed ina 


barn, while the rest of the party sheltered themselves in the cellar of 


a little stone church, where they could talk and act with more free- 
dom, both because the solitude of the church was not often disturbed 
even on the sabbath—and because even the proprietors did not know 
that illegal hands had added a cellar to the conveniences of the build- 
ing. 

The party were seated here as the day broke, and the light, which 
struggled in through crevices opened for the purpose, showed a low 


room about twelve feet square, with a damp floor and large patches of 


white mould upon the walls. Finding, probably, that the pavement 
afforded no accommodations for sleeping, the worthies were seated 
each upon a little cask, which seemed like those used for gunpowder. 
Here they were smoking pipes with great diligence, and, at intervals 
not distant, applying a huge canteen to their mouths, from which they 
drank with upturned faces expressive of solemn satisfaction. While 
they were thus engaged, the short soldier asked them in a careless 
way, if they knew whom they had in their party. The others started, 
and took their pipes from their mouths to ask him what he meant. “ | 
mean,” said he, “‘ that we are honored with the company of Captain 
Lee, of the rebel army. ‘The rascal once punished me, and I never 
mistook my man when I had a debt of that kind to pay. Now I shall 
have my revenge.” 

The others hastened to express their disgust at his ferocity, saying, 
that if, as he said, their companion was an American officer, all they 
had to do was to watch him closely. ‘They said that, as he had come 
among them uninvited, he must go with them to New-York and take 
the consequences ; but meantime, it was their interest not to seem to 
suspect him, otherwise he might give an alarm, whereas it was evi- 
dently his intention to go with them till they were ready to embark for 
New-York. ‘The other persisted in saying that he would have his re- 
venge with his own hand, upon which the conductor, drawing a pis- 
tol declared to him that if he saw the least attempt to injure Captain 
Lee, or any conduct which would lead him to suspect that his disguise 
was discovered, he would that moment shoot him through the head. 
The soldier put his hand upon his knife with an ominous scowl upon 
his conductor, but seeing that he had to do with one who was likely to 
be as good as his word, he restrained himself, and began to arrange 
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some rubbish to serve him for a bed. The other soldier followed his 
example, and their guide withdrew, locking the door after him. 

The next night they went on as usual, but the manner of their con- 
ductor showed that there was more danger than before ; in fact, he ex- 
plained to the party, that they were now not far from the Delaware, and 
hoped to reach it before midnight. They occasionally heard the re- 
port of a musket, which seemed to indicate that some movement was 
going on in the country. Thus warned, they quickened their steps, 
and it was not long before they saw a gleam of broad clear light be- 
fore them, such as is reflected from calm waters even in the darkest 
night. They moved up to it with deep silence ; there were various 
emotions in their breasts; Lee was hoping for an opportunity to escape 
from an enterprise which was growing too serious, and the principal 
objects of which were already answered ; the others were anxious lest 
some accident might have happened to the boat on which they depended 
for crossing the stream. 

When they came to the bank there were no traces of a boat on the 
waters. Their conductor stood still for a moment in dismay ; but, recol- 
lecting himself, he said it was possible it might have been secured lower 
down the stream, and, forgetting every thing else, he directed the larger 
soldier to accompany him, and, giving a pistol to the other, he whispered, 
“if the rebel oflicer attempts to betray us, shoot him ; if not, you will 
not, for your own sake, make any noise to show where we are.” In 
the same instant they departed and Lee was left alone with the ruffian. 

He had before suspected that the fellow knew him, and now doubts 
were changed to certainty at once. Dark as it was, it seemed as if 
fire flashed from his eye, now he felt that revenge was in his power. 
Lee was as brave as any officer in the army; but he was unarmed, and 
though he was strong, his adversary was still more powerful. While 
he stood, uncertain what to do, the fellow seemed enjoying the prospect 
of revenge, as he looked upon him with a steady eye. ‘Though the 
officer stood to appearance unmoved, the sweat rolled in heavy drops 
from his brow. He soon took his resolution, and sprang upon his ad- 
versary with the intention of wresting the pistol from his hand ; but 
the other was upon his guard, and aimed with such precision, that, had 
the pistol been charged with a bullet, that moment would have been his 
last. But it seemed that the conductor had trusted to the sight of his 
weapons to render the use of them unnecessary, and had therefore loaded 
them only with powder ; as it was, the shock threw Lee to the ground ; but 
fortunately, as the fellow dropped the pistol, it fell where Lee could 
reach it, and as his adversary stooped, and was drawing his knife from 
his bosom, Lee was able to give him a stunning blow. He immedi- 
ately threw himself upon the assassin, and a long and bloody struggle 
began ; they were so nearly matched in strength and advantage, that 
neither dared unclench his hold for the sake of grasping the knife ; the 
blood gushed from their mouths, and the combat would have probably 
ended in favor of the assassin, when steps and voices were heard ad- 
vancing, and they found themselves in the hands of a party of coun- 
trymen, who were armed for the occasion, and were scouring the 
banks of the river. They were forcibly torn apart, but so exhausted 
and breathless, that neither could make any explanation, and they 
submitted quietly to the disposal of their captors. 
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The party of armed countrymen, though they had succeeded in their 
attempt, and were sufficiently triumphant on the occasion, were sorely 
perplexed to determine how to dispose of their prisoners. After some 
discussion, one of them proposed to throw the decision upon the wisdom 
of the nearest magistrate. They accordingly proceeded with their 
prisoners to his mansion, about two miles distant, and called on him to 
rise and attend to business. A window was hastily thrown up, and 
the justice put forth his night-capped head, and, with more wrath than 
became his dignity, ordered them off ; and, in requital for their calling 
him out of bed in the cold, generously wished them in the warmest 
place which then occurred to his imagination. However, resistance 
was vain; he was compelled to rise; and, as soon as the prisoners 
were brought before him, he ordered them to be taken in irons to the 
prison at Philadelphia. Lee improved the opportunity to take the old 
gentleman aside, and told him who he was, and why he was thus dis- 
guised ; the justice only interrupted him with the occasional inquiry, 
** Most done?” When he had finished, the magistrate told him that 
his story was very well made, and told in a manner very creditable to 
his address, and that he should give it all the weight which it seemed 
to require. All Lee’s remonstrances were unavailing. 

As soon as they were fairly lodged in prison, Lee prevailed on the 
jailer to carry a note to Gen. Lincoln, informing him of his condition. 
The General received it as he was dressing in the morning, and imme- 
diately sent one of his aids to the jail. That officer could not believe 
his eyes when he saw Captain Lee. His uniform, worn out when he 
assumed it, was now hanging in rags about him, and he had not been 
shaved for a fortnight; he wished, very naturally, to improve his ap- 
pearance before presenting himself before the Secretary of War; but 
the orders were peremptory to bring him as he was. The General 
loved a joke full well; his laughter was hardly exceeded by the report 
of his own cannon ; and long and loud did he laugh that day. 

When Captain Lee returned to Lancaster, he immediately attempted 
to retrace the ground; and so accurate, under all the unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, had been his investigation, that he brought to justice 
fifteen persons, who had aided the escape of British prisoners. It is 
hardly necessary to say to those who know the fate of revolationary 
officers, that he received, for this hazardous and effectual service, no 
reward whatever. P. 
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THE MERRY HEART. 


Tue merry heart, the merry heart, 
Of Heaven's gifts I hold the best ; 

7 And he, who feels its pleasant throb, 
Though dark his lot, is truly blest. 

His mind, by inborn power sustained, 

Upon the poles of reason turns, 

And, in his breast, the flame of joy 

Diffuses incense, as it burns. 





And Glory’s wreath, and Valor’s plume 
Have not a charm to banish care ; 

And oft the purple decks the breast, 
Whose heart Promethean vultures tear. 
The chain will gall you none the less, 
Because its links are massy gold,— 

In vain you deck with gems the nest, 
Whose threads have been in poison rolled. 





‘* Gold frets to dust,” and Beauty’s bloom 
Is slowly filched by pale Decay ; 

And Genius feeds a wasting fire 

That eats its master’s heart away. 

The poet’s laurel oft is twined 

With branches of the cypress tree— 

Let others choose these glittering toys, 
But O! the merry heart for me. 


From youth to age it changes not, 

In joy and sorrow still the same ; 

When skies are dark and tempests scowl, 
It shines a steady beacon flame ; 

And in the laughing noon of joy, 

This, this is still the better part ; 

For light and bloom and azure heavens 
Address in vain the heavy heart. 


It gives a wisdom plain and good, 

Worth all the Sages’ learned laws ; 

And, from the rubs and cares of life, 

Some food for comfort still it draws. 

When darkness reigns, some short-lived power 
But intercepts the general light ; 

And in the shadow’s deep obscure, 

It sees a proof that suns are bright. 


It gives to Beauty half its power, 

The nameless charm worth all the rest— 
The light that flutters o’er a face, 

And speaks of sunshine in the breast 

If Beauty ne'er have set her seal, 

It well supplies her absence too, 

And many a face looks passing fair. 


Becanse a me eart shines throngn 
', ? id Y rely 

Parry Mies stolid & e eluri. 
Vo bless this dull prosaic earth, 


And some bright shape should proffer me 
Her wondrous gifts of magic birth ; 

I would not ask Aladdin's lamp, 

Nor yet Fortunio’s purse of gold, 

But something better far than these,— 
The merry heart that ne’er grows old. 
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THE LEAD MINES OF THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 


Tue earliest French traders soon discovered that the lands of the 
Saques and Foxes were rich in lead. ‘The celebrated Du Buque was 
the first who taught the Indians to collect the ore, and to make an 
article of trade of it. ‘Tradition tells strange tales about this man, 
and his memory is still cherished by the Saques and Foxes. He 
led them to battle, was a valiant warrior himself, and gained an authority 
over them which none of their own chiefs have ever possessed. He had 
the faculty of handling rattlesnakes and copper-heads without injury, and 
was thence esteemed a potent sorcerer. He lived on the west bank of the 
Mississippi, about twenty miles above the mouth of Fever river, and an 
orchard planted by his hands is still to be seen about the site of his 
dwelling. When on his death bed, he desired that his remains should 
be deposited on the summit of a perpendicular bluff, three hundred 
feet high, which hangs over the river ; the savages complied with his 
request. They built a hut on the top of the cliff, secured it with a 
leaden door weighing more than a ton, and shut up the body of Du 
Buque in it. ‘There the trader slept unmolested till the Americans 
came into the country. Some of them, with that disregard to the feel- 
ings of the Indians, which, I am sorry to say, has always characterised 
my countrymen, broke into the sepulchre, hewed the door in pieces, 
and carried it away. ‘The savages replaced it with a wooden one, and 
Du Buque has not since been molested. His grave is still a land mark 
welj known to all who have travelled on the Mississippi. 

When it became known that this then remote district contained min- 
eral wealth, the Saques and Foxes were importuned to sell it. They 
did finally convey to government a tract on the eastern side of the 
Mississippi, about the mouth of Fever river. The tract was eighteen 
miles square. Some say it was sold by the Wimnebagoes, and not the 
Saques and Foxes. As I have not the record by me, I am unable 
to settle this point or the date of the treaty. I believe, however, that 
I am right, and that the transactions took place about the beginning 
of the present century. 

For a long time the tract was much neglected ; the attention of the 
borderers was chiefly directed to the mines of Missouri. Some, how- 
ever, broke ground about the mouth of Fever river ; some very rich 
mines were discovered, and some fortunes were made. Such occurren- 
ces becoming more frequent, toward the year 1820, swarms of adven- 
turers began to pour in. ‘The town of Galena was built—in the most 
filthy, inconvenient spot that can be imagined. It stands on the side 
of a steep hill, six miles from the mouth of Fever river, and at the head 
of its navigation. Whenever the river overflows, which it does very 
often, it washes the lower street of Galena. Whenever it rains, boots 
cannot defend the legs from pollution ; the town is a quagmire. It is 
proper to state that I leit the country three years ago, and that my re- 
marks apply to its condition then. I do not think, however, that much 
improvement has been made. When I saw Galena last, it contained 
two rough stone buildmegs ; all the rest were of logs ; some hewn, some 
rough. It had three taverns, and a great many shops or stores. It was 
not then known whether it belonged to Michigan or Illinois ; conse- 
quently, there was no provision for the administration of justice. 
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The miners, or as they called themselves, diggers, soon spread all 
over the tract owned by the United States, and so vexed the soil as to 
give it the appearance of having been ploughed with a team of earths 
quakes. A very rich mine was found, 1 believe in 1825, by three 
brothers of the name of Gratiot. ‘They erected smelting furnaces, and 
employed a great many laborers. Others were attracted to the spot by 
their success, and in a short time, a log village was built, since known 
as Gratiot’s town. ‘This is on or very near the boundary line of the 
tract. One Schull having made a similar discovery two miles further, 
similar results ensued. ‘The town founded by him was called Schulls- 
burgh. 

The diggers continued to penetrate deeper and deeper, and farther 
and farther into the bowels of the land. ‘They did not go far from the 
Mississippi, but spread along its eastern bank. In I=26, they had en- 
croached fifty miles upon the Winnebagoes. The advanced guard 
built two log huts opposite the mouth of Turkey river, sixty miles above 
Galena, and the city in embryo was christened Turkeytown. After- 
wards, when it contained a dozen huts, it received the dulecet appella- 
tion of Cassvilie, in honor of the governor of Michigan. 

The Winnebagoes beheld the invasion of their hunting grounds with 
jealousy and alarm, but offered neither resistance nor complaint. 
They were soon to be roused to more active exertion. 

There was a French inhabitant of Prairie du Chien, Brisbois by 
name, who had traded with the Winnebagoes many years, and knew 
of the existence of a mine high up the Wisconsin. He asked per- 
mission of the Winnebagoes to search for this mine, promising, if he 
could find and work it, to pay them a stipulated price. ‘The savages 
accepted his terms, and he began to dig, in the spring of 1827. He 
found no mine, but appearances were so flattering, that a host of ad- 
venturers hurried from Galena to the spot, and began to break up the 
ground. The prairies rang from morning to night with the strokes 
of the mattock and the report of the western rifle. ‘The Winnebagoes 
saw that they had lost their lands forever. 

I must go back a little. The year previous, a barbarous murder 
had been committed near Prairie du Chien by a party of Winneba- 
goes. They slew a man named Methode, with circumstances of pecul- 
iar atrocity. ‘I'wo of the culprits were apprehended and committed 
to prison in Prairie du Chien. ‘They broke jail, were retaken, and, as 
the civil authorities had little or no power, were delivered to the mili- 
tary for safe keeping. In the course of the year the post at Prairie du 
Chien was broken up, and the troops were removed to St. Peter’s, two 
hundred miles above. ‘The prisoners were carried to St. Peter’s as a 
matter of course. 

In the summer of 1827, a party of Chippeways, coming to St. Pe- 
ter’s on business with the Indian agent, were attacked under the walls 
of the fort by the Dahcotahs, on ground belonging to the United States, 
and lost two men. Several more were wounded. The last treaty had 
promised protection to each of these tribes while under the American 
flag, and, in pursuance of that stipulation, the commanding officer seiz- 
ed four of the aggressors, (all he could catch,) and delivered them to 
the Chippeways for punishment. ‘They were shot forthwith, to the 
great displeasure of their tribe. Not daring to avenge themselves, 
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they sent a messenger to the Winnebagoes to inform them that the two 
prisoners of their tribe had been put to death by the Chippeways in 
the most cruel manner, at the instigation of the whites. 

The Winnebagoes have ever held the name of American in utter ab- 
horrence ; and this piece of false intelligence roused their ire. Four of 
them repaired without delay to Prairie du Chien, where they killed two 
persons and dangerously wounded another. T'wo days after, a large 
party attacked two boats on the river, and killed and wounded several 
Americans. 

These hostile acts put a stop to all mining in every part of the coun- 
try. The utmost confusion ensued. The inhabitants of Prairie du 
Chien prepared to defend themselves, but the diggers thought of noth- 
ing but escaping. Hundreds fled down the Mississippi, and hundreds 
wept because the means of escape were insufficient for all. ‘Those 
who remained crowded together at Gratiot’s and Galena, where they 
heard the war whoop in every breeze, and the Winnebago rifle in every 
sound. The diggers might have amounted to six thousand fighting 
men in all, yet they were thrown into this panic by a thousand Indian 
warriors, no better armed than themselves, and not so well provided. 

At last General Atkinson appeared at Prairie du Chien with a bri- 
gade, and, lest this force should prove insufficient, raised a corps of 
mounted men at Galena. These last were divided into companies, 
consisting each of the least possible number of men, but each provided 
with the full number of commissioned and non-commissioned officers. 
This was done to increase the demand for compensation, as was after- 
wards found by the disbursing officer. 

General Atkinson proceeded up the Wisconsin with his forces, which 
were farther augmented by a detachment of regulars and a body of 
friendly Indians, which met him at the portage between the Wisconsin 
and Fox rivers. ‘The Winnebagoes, having no adequate means of re- 
sistance, submitted, delivered up the most prominent actors in the late 
outrages, and promised to molest the whites no more. One of the cap- 
tives obtained a temporary notoriety. He was a chief, named The 
Red Bird, a warrior of approved courage, and had till then ever been 
friendly to the Americans. He gave himself up voluntarily, and so 
did his fellows. ‘To make an end of the history of the Red Bird, he 
died in prison of a dysentery before his trial came on. 

The Indian war being thus ended, things returned to their usual 
course. The fugitives returned to their “ digging,’ and more came 
in their tram. The heroes of the war received their pay, and reposed 
in the shade of their laurels. As there was no farther danger from 
the savages, they extended their operations still farther. Cassville in- 
creased in magnitude, and could boast of its tippling shop and tavern. 
Large bodies squatted upon the Upper Wisconsin, and the Indians dared 
not interfere. ‘The ignorant pioneers of civilization were not without 
official example for their encroachments. ‘They had divided the land 
at Cassville, into building lots, and allowed each man to take as many 
as he could build houses upon. It was understood that each lot must 
be occupied and furnished with a building, and he that could comply 
with this regulation might take as many as he pleased. The Winne- 
bago sub-agent at Priarie du Chien took a lot on these terms. Far- 
ther inland, one Dodge, who had been a major-general of militia, con- 
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ducted a party of fifty well armed men to the vicinity of the portage, 
where they built a stockade fort, resolved to resist all attempts to re- 
move them, by whomsoever made. All these things were done in open 
contempt of the Indian right, which had not then been defined to be 
a right of occupancy. Moreover, a clamor arose, which was soon 
heard at Washington, that the Winnebagoes ought to relinquish their 
lands as an indemnification for the expenses of the late war. They, 
poor creatures, were daily complaining of their increasing wrongs to 
General Street, their agent at Prairie du Chien, who, though a good 
man, gave them no redress—he could not. All he could do, he did. 
He called on the military to remove General Dodge and his people, 
and a small party was sent for that purpose. Dodge heard of their ap- 
proach, manned his works, and bade them approach at their peril. So 
the matter ended. 

The state of affairs induced President Adams to invite the Winne- 
bagoes to send a deputation of their chiefs to Washington in order to 
hold a “‘ talk.” They did so, and the chiefs reached the seat of gov- 
ernment during the winter of 1828. Their first request was that those 
of their people who had been convicted of the outrages before men- 
tioned, and sentenced to death, might be pardoned. Mr. Adams grant- 
ed their request, saying, at the same time, that he did so in the expec- 
tation that they would give up the lands in question in gratitude for the 
favor. They replied that they had no power to make the desired ces- 
sion, but would use their influence to effect their great father’s object. 
They then returned home. 

Those who had co-operated with the Red Bird in his first aggression 
had slain persons who had never injured them, in the most barbarous 
manner. It appears to me, that their pardon, granted on such an im- 
plied condition, was a bargain for the blood of our citizens. 

In the mean while the markets were glutted with lead. The British 
exporters, seeing that the United States would soon supply themselves 
with the article, sent over great quantities ; and, much having been ob- 
tained at the Lead Mines of the Mississippi, the price fell to almost 
nothing. ‘The consequence was that great numbers of the “ diggers” 
gave up their pursuit, and the business became stagnant. It has since 
revived. 

In the first year of the administration of President Jackson, a treaty 
was held with the Winnebagoes, who made a merit of necessity, and ced- 
ed a tract extending along the Mississippi from Rock river to the Wis- 
consin, and about a hundred miles inland. ‘They received forty thousand 
dollars in hand, one fourth of which they were to pay to those who had 
suffered by their depredations, and were promised an annuity of eighteen 
thousand dollars for thirty years. This was not a fair equivalent, nor was 
the bargain favorable to the Winnebagoes, in any respect. Five hundred 
thousand dollars worth of lead, at the very least, may easily be raised 
annually from a fourth part of the land they ceded, for a hundred years 
to come, estimating the article at its lowest market price. The ore is 
inexhaustible ; the land appears to be one vast bed of metal. Asa 
mere hunting ground, the tract would have supported the whole tribe. 
It would have supported a population of millions subsisting by agricul- 
ture. The sum they received could be of little consequence distribut- 
ed among so many, and could have been of no permanent benefit. An- 
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nuities appear to me to have been an invention of the devil, intended 
to destroy Indians. It takes away the habit of depending on them- 
selves for subsistence. When an annuity is about to be distributed, 
hundreds of unprincipled whites hurry to the spoil, as crows do to car- 
rion. Booths are erected, and the unfortunate savage, who enters one 
of them, does not leave it while he has a cent or an article of value 
remaining. When all is gone, he is thrust out of doors, with outrage 
and insult. When he has slept off the effects of the debauch, he 
wakes poorer than he was before, and degraded in his own eyes. 
While the money is changing owners, a scene of riot, drunkenness, and 
degradation, is exhibited, which those only who have seen can imagine. 
The morals of the females suffer most. 

The lands opposite those now in possession of the whites, belong to 
the Saques and Foxes, who have steadily refused to sell them. They 
are more valuable than those we have already, if possible. It seems, 
by the latest advices, that a dispute has arisen relative to the title to 
certain lands on the Mississippi. I know not which party has the 
best claim, but I was certain that a pretext to deprive the Indians of 
their mineral district would not Jong be wanting. A staff, it is said, is 
quickly found to beat a dog, and here we have the adage exemplified. 
The papers state that General Gaines has led an overwhelming force 
against them, and driven them across the Mississippi. ‘These proceed- 
ings will, in some way or other, eventually cost them their lands. 

So much for the history of the Lead Mines. I will now proceed to 
other matters. ‘The soil of the whole country is good ; well adapted 
to grain. ‘Timber would grow, did not the biennial fires keep it under. 
At present, there is little; just enough for the wants of the settlers, 
and no more. On the prairie, or high lands, the trees are principally 
oak ; in the bottoms or strips of low ground on the borders of the 
streams, are oak, ash, elm, many varieties of maple and walnut, iron- 
wood, hackberry, or bois inconnu, and many others. ‘The only fruits I 
have seen are several varieties of plums, all very good, and nuts. 
Very deep ravines run up from the Mississippi into the country, and 
serve to drain away heavy rains and the melted snows. The face of the 
country is what is called rolling prairie, that is, it is agreeably diver- 
sified with hill and dale. 

The tract is very well watered. Beside the Mississippi, there are 
the Rock river, the Wisconsin, and the River du Grand ; all naviga- 
ble streams. ‘The name of the last is corrupted by the inhabitants 
into Grant river, and by this it will ultimately be known, probably. 
The Fever river is a deep, stagnant pool, through the whole of its nav- 
igable course, which only extends six miles. ‘There are a great many 
smaller streams, which fall into those already mentioned. Most of 
them are nearly dry in summer. All that have sufficient water abound 
in fish. Carnelians and fortification agates are as common as other 
pebbles on the borders of some of them. ‘These, with small rock crys- 
tals, are the only precious stones I ever saw in the territory. 

The ore that has so much excited the cupidity of the borderers is 
very pure. Smelted in the slovenly fashion of the country, it yields 
about seventy per cent. of pure metal. It is found in different  situa- 
tions and at different depths. The Gratiots discovered their prize at the 
depth of one foot, at a single stroke of the spade. Some shafts have 
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been sunk two hundred feet. Sometimes the mineral is found in a 
solid, isolated body, sometimes in a horizontal sheet, but most frequent- 
ly in veins, or, as they are called by the diggers, leads. About Gale- 
na the ore is imbedded in clay, but, at the River du Grand and some 
other places, it is necessary to penetrate into the solid rock, often very 
deep. In all cases, the diggers abandon the search when they tome 
to water, and thousands of tons of lead have thus been relinquished, 
that may, some day, be recovered by the application of machinery. 
The first formation of rock is lime, below which is a formation of silex, 
so hard, in many places, that, after laboring all day, a man may carry 
home his chips in a bucket. 

Where clay only is to be removed, trenches are cut, and the shovel 
and spade are the only tools required. Where the diggers penetrate 
the rock, they use sledges, picks, stone chisels, and wedges. When 
the shaft is sunk so low that the fragments cannot be thrown out by 
hand, a windlass is placed over it, and the earth or stone is drawn up 
in a tub. Two men always work in one shaft, in partnership, for hired 
labor is difficult to procure. These operations are carried on at all 
seasons, though in summer the weather is as warm as in Massachu- 
setts, and in winter the cold is much more severe. 

These remarks apply to the order of things that obtained three years 
since, and I believe there has been little change since. 

There were three agents for the United States, who granted licenses 
to the diggers. A man, who had observed indications of ore, surveyed 
a small tract, [ believe a hundred yards square, and obtained permis- 
sion to dig in it, to the exclusion of all others. ‘The condition was, 
that he should pay to the United States the tythe of all minerals he 
might obtain, as rent. ‘This was not exacted of him, but of the 
smelters. 

The smelters were the most considerable of the settlers,—that busi- 
ness requiring some capital. ‘They were obliged by a bond to keep 
the necessary cattle, laborers, &c., and to deliver to the agent the tythe 
of all metal smelted. ‘The operation is performed in a very clumsy 
manner. A huge, thick stone wall is built, with recesses resembling 
chimneys. ‘These are filled with oak logs, the interstices filled with 
small sticks, and the whole loaded with lead. ‘The whole is then fired, 
and the metal drains off through a hole in the wall below. This busi- 
ness destroys the health of those employed in a year, or in two years 
at most. ‘The climate is fine, and the inhabitants are healthy every- 
where but in the bottoms, where intermittent fevers prevail. The 
smelters, on the contrary, from fatigue, watching, and inhaling the 
fumes of arsenic, soon fall victims to their dreadful trade. 

About a third of the metal is obtained from the ore by the first rude 
operation. The residuum is then passed through what is called an ash 
furnace, after which the dross is thrown away. 

No capital nor even character was needed by a digger. Every shop- 
keeper was ready to furnish any man with tools and provisions, and 
trust to his success for payment. “This system has, I am informed, 
been changed, and Trust is dead. The digger went forth and dug in 
one place till he was satisfied that there was no prospect of success, 
and then tried another. I believe I. may state as the average rate of 
success, that a digger found enough lead in the course of a year to 
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pay his debts and leave him something more than the wages of an or- 
dinary laborer. ‘There were some, who, in a very short time found 
fortunes, but these were very few. Nevertheless, the news of these 
prizes induced swarms to adventure eagerly in the lottery, in which 
there could indeed be no total blanks. Sometimes a digger labored a 
whole year without finding as much lead as would pay for his toil; but 
in such cases, most persevered, till a lucky chance made up their 
losses. 

The agents permitted very little timber to be cut. Consequently, 
agriculture was wholly neglected, and the settlers depended on the ar- 
rival of boats for food, as well as every thing else. The Indians sel- 
dom came near them. 

I believe that, when the Indian war broke out, the savages might 
easily have destroyed the diggers to a man, without any loss on their 
own part. They had only to scatter over the country on some fair 
day and throw stones into the several shafts, and the intruders must 
have perished miserably. ‘This done, the shopkeepers, smelters, &c. 
were too few to have offered much resistance. 

About one fourth of the settlers were foreigners, principally Irish. 
The rest, as classified by themselves, were Missourians, Suckers, and 
Pukes ;—the latter name implying natives of Kentucky. The Suck- 
ers were from [llinois, and so called because most of them, like the 
fish of the same name, came up the river in the spring and returned 
in autumn. Here were seen the extremes of society. The scholar 
and gentleman were seen at the same table with the blacklegs and 
the half-horse half-alligator, vulgar, fierce, overbearing, and scarce 
farther advanced in civilization than the Winnebago, with whom he was 
like to contend for a home. There were very many shopkeepers and 
an abundant supply of quacks. As there was no code of law estab- 
lished, there were no attorneys, but as the country has been discovered 
to form a part of Illinois, it is to be presumed the evil has been reme- 
died. Every man had a title, either Doctor, General, or Captain at 
the very least. At ordinaries and other places of assemblage, this 
caused much confusion. If any one cried, “‘ Doctor,” or ‘‘ General,” 
a dozen answered. I once observed a teamster in the street of Galena 
crying for assistance to extricate his wagon from the slough in which 
it was engulfed, and a person soon came to his aid. ‘This personage 
was dressed in a butcher’s frock, and armed to the teeth, with rifle, 
dirk, pistols and broadsword. Such a ruffianly looking kill-cow, I 
never saw before but once. He laid his rifle aside, put his shoulder to 
the wheel, while the owner of the vehicle directed him with such ex- 
hortations, as ‘‘ A little forward, Gineral—a little backward, Gineral— 
lift a leetle, Gineral, if you please.” On inquiry, I found the object of 
my attention was a bona fide Major-General of Militia, and had been 
a menrber ofa western legislature He went thus armed because he 
was at deadly tend with another persou, aud expected a meeting. 

Most of the buildings at Galena were shops, taverns, or boarding 
houses. Of the latter there were some respectable, and others where 
the landlord threw their portions across the table to his guests, and 
where the guests wiped their knives on the dogs that ran about and 
under the table. IT saw few cases of actual drunkenness at Galena, 
but a great quantity of whiskey was consumed, and the first salutation 
to a visiter was the offer of a dram 
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All difficulties were settled by arbitration necessarily ; now the miners 
may enjoy the luxury of a lawsuit. ‘There was less quarreling than 
might have been expected where the bonds of the law were loosened. 
Strife often occurred, indeed, but it seldom went to the length of shoot- 
ing or stabbing. Biting, gouging and fisticuff were the worst enor- 
mities of which I was an eye witness, and I only saw the two former 
operations performed in one instance. 

Altogether, though the tone of society was coarse, and most of the 
miners much given to “‘ bullragging” or bullying, the Americans had 
a pride and sense of self-respect that made them tolerable, and savored 
of something sound at the core. Thus, though the lowest of them en- 
tered any house without knocking or dofting the hat, they were seldom, 
when sober, guilty of any downright incivility. A barefooted Irish- 
man was addressed as “ Sir,” or “ Stranger,” and a tatterdemalion 
without coat or shirt was referred to as “‘ that gentleman.” They took 
fire immediately at a blunt address or any other want of courtesy, real 
or supposed. So great was their jealousy of their personal rights, that, 
in the Winnebago war, it was very difficult to drill them. 1 am con- 
vinced that this trait of character would have made them wholly use- 
less on any emergency. 

Such is the Lead Mine district, and such are its inhabitants. The 
sketch will not be complete without a brief notice of their neighbors, 
the Saques and Foxes and the Winnebagoes. 

The Saques lived on the Fox river about a century since, where the 
Winnebagoes do now. They were in the habit of pillaging every trad- 
er who passed through their country, till the French governor of the 
Canadas sent a force to reduce them. ‘They were beaten—almost ex- 
terminated at the Butte des Morts—but about a score of individuals 
escaped. The bones of the slain still cumber the field of battle. At 
the treaty before mentioned, the commissioners pointed them out to the 
notice of the Winnebagoes, as an example of the fate awaiting those 
who might resist the United States. ‘The few remaining Saques fled 
to the Mississippi and incorporated themselves with their relatives the 
Foxes. Since that time they have multiplied prodigiously, and the 
united tribes can bring upwards of a thousand warriors into the field. 
They are the only tribe of the Algonquin stock who dwell east of the 
Mississippi, and, by a strange coincidence, the Winnebagoes, who till 
1829 dwelt opposite them, are the only tribe of Dahcotah origin on 
the eastern side of the great river. 

From a long inactivity the Saques and Foxes were taunted by their 
savage neighbors with cowardice, but unjustly, as will be seen. When 
the late war broke out, the governor of Missouri cut off the trade with 
them, for fear they should turn our own arms against us. This meas- 
ure was equivalent to a declaration of war; it deprived the united 
tribes of the means of existence. They obtained arms of the British 
traders, fought gallantly through the war, and proved, to our cost, that 
they were men. They took a gun-boat at the Rock river rapids, 
burned her to the water’s edge, slew every man on board, and sent her 
consort back to St. Louis, riddled with bullets, to show the governor 
the wisdom of his policy. Not to dwell on their exploits, the Saques 
and Foxes and Winnebagoes did the United States more damage dur- 
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of the contest, the former obtained peace at the expense of a portion 
of their land, according to the laudable custom of our government in 
such cases. 

The Saques and Foxes have made some slight progress in civiliza- 
tion since the war. ‘They have a distinction of property and live 
partly by agriculture. ‘Their fate is sealed; they possess a valuable 
territory, and must, therefore, soon move to Arkansas. 

The Winnebagoes are from the borders of Mexico, whence they 
were driven by the Spaniards. They are a proud, fierce race, with 
much national spirit and independence of character. Revenge is most 
eminently a part of their code. In former times, when the power of 
the United States did not extend to them, they visited the frontiers with 
a heavy hand, and made it a rule, when one of their race was slain, to 
bury at least five whites around his grave. A great many of them 
were at Tippecanoe, where they distinguished themselves above all 
others. ‘They lost upwards of sixty of their best and bravest there, 
and have not yet forgiven us. In case of a war with Great-Britain, 
they would assuredly be found in the British ranks, as indeed would 
every tribe that has ever had dealings with us. 

They now live on the Fox river and the Mississippi, above the Wis- 
consin. At present the frontier is in no danger from them, for they 
know the strength of the United States, and their own weakness. 
But if an opportunity favorable to them should ever occur, they will re- 
member the late treaty. 

The lands described in this article are bounded by lines running 
thus. From the mouth of Rock river up that stream to the mouth of 
the Pokotanokee; up that river to the mouth of Sugar river; up 
Sugar river to the mouth of its extreme eastern branch; up that 
branch to the point where it is crossed by the track leading from the 
Blue Mound to the Portage of the Wisconsin ; thence along that track 
through the Four Lakes to Duck creek ; up Duck creek to its source ; 
thence to Lake Apperquay, an expansion of the Fox river; up Fox 
river to the Portage; thence down the Wisconsin and the Mississippi 
back to the mouth of Rock river. 

All this tract, containing nearly seven millions of acres, now belongs 
to the United States, excepting certain reservations. One of these, a 
small one, was retained by the Winnebagoes. It was also stipulated 
that each half-breed of that tribe should have six hundred and forty 
acres, to be designated by the United States in any part of the tract 
** not supposed to contain lead ore.” ‘The Winnebagoes were like- 
wise to satisfy several large claims, some of them grossly overrated, 
made by individuals said te have suffered by them. 

The Pottawottamies also sct up a claim to the tract on the ground of 
original occupancy, and were bought off by an offer of arent of half a 
cent an acre to be paid during their existence as a ration. The late 
decision of the Supreme Court, that no Indian tribe is a nation, has 
made this stipulation a nullity, whenever it shall please the executive 
so to construe it. GILLENs. 
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OUR BIRDS. 
A TALK IN THE WAY OF ORNITHOLOGY. 
PART I. 


A reve lover of Nature, (and I take you of course to be one, gen- 
tle reader!) needs no logic to shew him that the woods are pleasant and 
the fields interesting ; so I shall take you at once by the hand, and 
carry you some odd miles out of the city, where we will hear such 
warbling, as, if you have music in your soul, shall put out of your 
head forever that symphony of old yclept “ of the spheres.” Possibly 
many of my readers are now wondering to hear me talk of the Amer- 
ican birds being pre-eminent for song, because, forsooth, they have 
heard of a ridiculous notion, started by a few scribbling blockheads, 
who knew very little—and caught up and magnified by Buffon, who 
knew nothing at all—about the matter,—a notion, I say, that the birds 
of the new continent are vastly inferior, in singing, to those of the old ; 
this is all—saving your manhoods,—arrant nonsense ; the French phi- 
losopher had a theory of his own to maintain,—being in substance, 
that America was made but the other day, and, of course, that every- 
thing it contained must be poor, and weak, and diminutive, when com- 
pared with old mother Europe. He would have been glad to prove, if 
he could, that his own mountains were taller, and his rivers larger, 
and his lakes deeper than ours ; but geography is not so easily managed. 

You, gentle reader, know, I suppose, a great deal about the feath- 
ered creation. Very well ;—do you know a bird that can neither 
walk nor swim ? ‘‘ What a question!” say you ; “ certainly not.” “ What 
a ninny!” say I ; ‘ you certainly do.” ‘Ten to one that he will flap his 
wings in your face, or whisk his tail in your ears before breakfast to- 
morrow ; he builds his nest over your front door, or under the eaves 
of your house, or inside the chimney, and you need not go out of town 
for all this. Need I mention the Swa.uow, that lively, frolicsome little 
bird, who brings you the first welcome tidings of summer, and whose 
joyous twitter enlivens our very streets from morning to night? 

The Swallow, I say, never was famous for practices ambulatory or 
natatory. His legs are short, slender, and none of the strongest, and 
his claws very hooked ; when he alights upon the ground, and spies a 
particularly fat bug or so half a foot distant, for which he has made up 
his mandibles, he chooses to fly for it, rather than set one foot before 
the other ; walking, therefore, he votes to be a decided bore ; and not 
having the luck to be web-footed, who does not sce that swimming too 
is entirely out of the question? though he has no objection to dip- 
ping his wings now and then as he skims over the water ; so, good 
reader, if you have ever, in the course of your life, read any solemn 
rigmarole about the snug winter-quarters of these birds in the mud, 
and their general use of the diving bell about the end of the season, 
for heaven’s sake, forget it all as soon as you ean, for, upon the word of 
an honest man, a swallow is neither an eel nor an oyster, but only a 
swallow 

What would you give to fly like this little fellow? See him dart 
along the ground like a streak of lightning, threatening to pop into 
your face, and before you can dodge that jolterhead of yours out of 
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his way—presto !—he sweeps off at an angle, and the next instant is 
cutting capers over the chimney tops half a mile distant. Do you re- 
member the calculation made to show how far a swallow did, or could, 
or ought to fly in ten years,—his natural life? namely, one mile in a 
minute for ten hours each day—sum total 2,190,000 miles! You 
laugh at this, as if it was an attempt to prove such a marvelously 
sounding thing as a bird’s flying two million miles and more ; but is 
not this as gocd as the story of the ten men, whose united ages make 
eight hundred years, which you see regularly every six months in the 
newspapers ? 

This sociable and innocent bird is no less endeared to us by his 
amiable manners and cheerful disposition, than by his undeviating 
fondness for the society of man. Go where you will in the country, 
among the woods, and they are not to be seen, but as soon as you ap- 
proach a village or a farm-house, you catch sight of your friendly compan- 
ions, darting over the tree-tops, or skimming across the meadows, while 
their joyous and exulting twitter seems expressive of honest and un- 
bounded confidence in the friendship and hospitality of man. We all 
remember how sacred we held, when schoolboys, the life or nest of a 
swallow. The Indians had, and still retain, the same attachment to 
this bird ; to this day, they invite the Swallow and Martin to their 
habitations, by hanging up gourd-shells on the trees, and in these the 
birds are allowed peaceably to nestle. The practice, therefore, of set- 
ting up houses for the Martin, Blue-bird, Wren, &c., is of American 
origin, and derived from the aborigines,—a fact somewhat remarkable. 

Speaking of the Martin offers me an occasion of alluding to one of 
those mortalities, which, strange as it may seem, sweep Martins from 
the air, as well as men from the earth. ‘Three or four years ago, the 
Martins throughout the country all died. What killed them nobody 
knew ; they were found dead in their houses, and about in the fields ; 
not an individual, apparently, escaped. Whether an epidemic like the 
plague or small-pox had seized them, or whether the flies and wasps 
and bees upon which they feed had grown poisonous, we never shall 
know. None appeared the following seasons, and the whole species 
was thought exterminated ; but the present year they have made their 
appearance in considerable numbers, and the “ temple-haunting mart- 
let” has again taken up his residence in the church steeples. 

It is surprising that, when we have so many fine native songsters, 
very few people keep in their cages anything beside that pert and noisy 
little foreigner, the Canary—a tasteless vociferator, who is solicitous only 
to stun you with the loudness of his squalling. How much more 
agreeable the notes of many birds, that people our own woods and 
gardens! To say nothing of the larger ones, second to none in the 
world for song, there are, of the smaller kind—the Linnet, with his 
sweet rolling warble—a bird superior even to his European namesake ; 
—the Boblink, with his most musical medley of pleasant sounds ;—the 
Scarlet Tanager, at once brilliant in plumage and gifted in song ;—the 
Oriole, hardly less in either ;—the Bay-winged Bunting, the Song and 
Field Sparrows, the Red-eyed and Warbling Flycatchers, and many 
others I might mention, that, for musical sweetness of note, surpass 
infinitely the so highly esteemed Canary bird. 

But soft,—we now begin to snuff the fresh air of the country ; we 
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have left the city behind us, with its clatter and dust, its “ sin and sea- 
coal,’ and the tall trees yonder wave their leafy arms and nod their 
venerable heads in the distance, as if wooing us to come under their 
shadows. Ah, here are my favorites, the jolly Bontinks, gamboling 
about in the green meadow. Hark—what a sweet jingle the rogues 
are making! What a stream of mellow notes, high and low, soft and 
strong, ‘‘ in linked sweetness long drawn out,” they pour forth at ran- 
dom! If you had not known this bird from your boyhood, you would 
suppose that five hundred different species of the feathered tribe were 
tuning their throats together. He is the most gay, garrulous, and cheer- 
ful of all songsters. His store of fine notes is so copious that he rattles 
them out indiscriminately with a careless and rapid profusion, which ex- 
hibits every manner and variety of contrast. One tone follows another 
so quickly, that your ear can hardly separate them ; yet, in spite of his 
carelessness, you must allow that his medley is most musical. Here 
he comes upon the wing, and he is in such a mighty hurry to tell us 
all he knows, that he cannot wait till he alights upon the apple-tree 
close by, but begins a most lusty chattering in the air. Now he alights 
upon the topmost bough, and sings away as if he meant to split his 
throat. Now he is off down among the grass; and here he is back 
once more upon the tree. Look, he has been after food for his young, 
and has a worm in his bill; yet for all that, he cannot keep his tongue 
still, but rattles away a song in most comical style, without losing his 
mouthful. Now he jumps into the air again, and comes fluttering over 
our heads; now he alights upon the rail a few yards off; mark his 
striking plumage, as motley as his song; look at him in front, and he 
is nothing but a jet black ; he turns round, and shows you a coat of 
black, white, and gray, such as you never saw before. Look down 
there in the meadow, and you will see his wife, Mrs. Bob, in a plain 
suit of brown homespun ; she is in a terrible taking, for fear you should 
discover her nest in the grass, where she has a brood of five young Bob- 
bies, as deft and dapper as ever chipped a shell. 

Now hark to that strange mewing noise among the bushes; you 
suppose it perhaps to be a stray kitten, but I shall please to call it the 
Car-birp, who, not being particularly desirous of our company, con- 
sidering that his nest might be laid under contribution, is not altogether 
disposed to favor us with his sweetest strains. But when out of dan- 
ger and apprehension, you will hear him troll a sweet and cheerful 
song, relieved and diversified with imitations of almost every songster 
in the grove. I have heard Mocking birds, that are so highly and 
justly esteemed, many of which did not surpass the Cat-bird in sing- 
ing, so admirably do some individuals of these last perform their parts ; 
and yet you will find no written account of this bird, that says much 
in praise of his notes. No naturalist has hitherto done him anything 
like justice. The truth is, he is a mimic and vocalist of very extra- 
ordinary powers, and worthy of being classed by the side of the Amer- 
ican Polyglot. It was a great mistake in Wilson to say that “ his 
pipe is rather deficient in clearness and strength of tone.’’* He had 
certainly paid but little attention to the vocal exhibitions of this sprightly 





* Sorry [am to say anything in dispraise of that very deserving and industrious naturalist, 
the author of the American Ornithology ; but the circumstance alluded to above is nothing in 
comparison with the errors of a graver kind, which abound in every part of that splendid work. 
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songster, or it may be that the Cat-bird in the Southern states does 
not display the full extent of his musical powers. I am the more in- 
clined to this opinion, from knowing many birds, which, in the coun- 
try around Boston, are excellent singers,—yet are stated by Wilson to 
have no note at all! ‘Three months’ residence in Massachusetts would 
have corrected a great many of his errors, and added vastly to his 
stock of information. 

There are few birds more common than the Cat-bird, or of more 
familiar manners, yet his great fondness for the first ripe cherries raises 
him up a host of enemies in the farmers, who choose to have the first 
pickings for themselves. ‘The poor Cat-bird, therefore, is generally 
shot without mercy, whenever he intrudes into a garden, while the 
strange and unjust prejudice of the schoolboy shows him as little mer- 
cy in the humble thicket, where he builds his nest. 

Equally well known with the Cat-bird is the Turesner, who in 
truth very much resembles him in general powers of song. He sings 
with a louder and more emphatic tone, and his notes are full of sweet- 
ness, though his imitative talent is not so great, or not so widely exert- 
ed as that of the Cat-bird. He is rather more shy too, in his man- 
ners. As a songster, he is generally in much higher esteem than the 
former, and is, perhaps, next to the Mocking-bird in repute, as a cage 
inhabitant. It must be remarked that the Thresher is a very active, 
hardy and vigorous bird, and is not pleased with the confinement of a 
cage; at any rate, he prefers one of ample dimensions, where he can 
hop from perch to perch, and whisk about his long tail quite at his 
ease. But if you wish to see his familiar disposition, and liveliness, 
and sagacity in their full extent, take him when young, and rear him 
in a spacious room unconfined ; then his playful temper, docility, and 
shrewdness are truly wonderful. 

As to the Mockineé-nirp, although a stray individual now and then 


wanders as far north as Boston, yet we can hardly call him a citizen of 


New-England ; his manners and song are only known here from the 
tenants of our cages; it is in the woods only that he can be heard to 
sing in perfection. 

Look now at that bright creature, darting like a flash of fire among 
the thick leaves! It is the GoLpEN Ortore. What a beauty! Can 
any sunset cloud surpass the dazzling brilliancy of his bright plum- 
age? No bauble of gold and diamonds could ever be made to equal 
him. He is a songster too, and no mean one, though his note has 
little variety and is not long kept up: still there is a richness and mel- 
lowness in his gay warble, very pleasing to the ear; and moreover he 
is so familiar in associating with man, and seems so desirous to culti- 
vate his acquaintance by nestling and singing at the windows of our 
houses,—if perchance we have an apple orchard there,—and even in 
the very streets of the city where he can find a tall elm swinging its 
drooping arms over the pavement,—that one cannot help loving him. 
He is, besides, of the starling tribe, with powers of voice that might 
be adapted to language. In fact, he actually talks even in a wild 
state, and there is one charming sociable fellow who comes under my 
window every day and calls out, as plainly as you would wish to have 
the words spoken-—‘‘ Look here! Look here, doxy !’’—a call which 
I have no doubt his doxy understands. 
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But the Oriole’s nest is an object worth your curiosity,—a piece of 
architecture that shews very clearly how well acquainted he is with the 
fact, that a familiarity even with man has its dangers. ‘The Oriole is 
no fool ; he has no notion of raising a brood of young, and fattening 
them all nice and plump for your old cat to gobble up at a mouthful— 
not he; the little tellow has wit enough to fix his nest at the end, al- 
most, of a drooping branch which hangs down with a perpendicularity 
enough to frighten a cat out of her nine lives. Here these ingenious 
architects contrive to hang their snug little bag of a house, completely 
out of harm’s way, so that Grimalkin would not venture her whiskers 
within jumping distance of the same, for the daintiest morsel that ever 
made her mouth water. ‘This nest is one of the neatest you ever saw, 
being wove together with strings, and matted up with tow and hair in 
a most workmanlike fashion. It is necessary for the Oriole to have 
good stout strings to begin the frame work of the nest with ; nobody 
need be told, therefore, that bits of twine, packthread, yarn, &c. are in 
great request with them at the time of building ; the good wives in 
the country keep a special eye upon their skeins of yarn and thread 
which chance to be out, bleaching at that time, because it happens that 
this sly bird has no_ scruple in appropriating to himself the goods and 
chattels of his neighbors when they appear in such a convenient shape. 
Not long since, one of these little pilferers came to my old lady’s kitch- 
en window, and made off with a piece of her wick-yarn, a dozen feet 
in length; one end of this was seon woven into the nest, and for sev- 
eral days this white yarn, swinging about in the breeze, was a great 
wonder in the eyes of all the birds in the neighborhood ; the sparrow 
the wren, the flycatcher—every one that flitted by,—gave it a snap, caus- 
ing her to leave her weaving, p p out, and scold till she had driven 
them off. It is to be remarked that this beautiful bird is rather touchy 
and pugnacious, and when ont of temper utters a loud and rapid chirr, 
like the winding up of a clock. 

Now I observe you staring upward and puzzling your wits to guess 
what great bird it is you see wheeling aloft over our heads. That, Sir, is 
the type, symbol, and adopted emblem of our nation, the Batp Eacte, 
who, by the way, is not bald, any more than that stout and sturdy 
youth, the thriving republic, whose character he represents ; only his 
head and neck are white ; so is his tail; the rest of his body is brown. 
Under three or four years of age, though full grown in point of size, 
he has no white at all, and has been often taken, even by naturalists, 
for a different bird. It is lucky he should be here just now, for these 
birds are somewhat rare, as, by the way, most of the rapacious tribe 
are, in comparison with others; still the Bald Eagles are far more com- 
mon with us than in Europe, where they are never seen except in the 
extreme northern regions, although an individual has been known in 
two different instances, to wander as far south as the centre of Europe. 
They are spread, however, completely over this continent, and on a day 
just like this,—bright, serene, and a little cool, with not a cloud to be 
seen in the clear vault above,—you may espy him hovering over the sea 
shore, or the banks of the river, or your own fish pond, he being one 
who prefers ‘lenten entertainment,’ notwithstanding he will occasion- 
ally clutch a fowl from your farm-yard, and has been known even to 
attempt to kidnap a young child! He has a strange and unconquera- 
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ble antipathy, when tamed—and when wild, I suppose, just the same— 
to be seen at his dinner ;—give him his meat, and he gets his back 
turned against you before he will begin eating ;—walk round in front 
of him, and he turns round again ;—place half a dozen persons in a 
ring round him, and what does he do, but, after hitching and fidgeting 
about and finding himself completely surrounded,—stretch out his 
wings, spread his tail, and bend over his neck till he has made himself 
a perfect screen, under which he may swallow his victuals, as if the 
vulgar business of eating were a thing which you must not suspect 
him of. 

The Bald Eagle, as I have just remarked, loves to sail about at an 
immense height, when the air is cloudless and serene, breasting the 
pure, clear breath of heaven ; with this cool and healthy portion of the 
atmosphere for his home, and, being abstemious in his diet, he is, of 
consequence, long lived, and no doubt his age reaches near a century. 
But we must have one more look at him ere he soars away. See, with 
what majesty he wheels round and round in the air, giving now and 
then a strong flap with his broad pinions, but for the most part scaling 
in a slow and solemn sweep with extended and motionless vans; how 
little labor does it cost him to sustain himself in the air! See again, 
—he begins to ascend, swinging round and round, higher and higher 
at every turn, you cannot tell how, for he appears to rise without 
effort ; now he has reached a lotty height, the circle of his flight grows 
less; now he appears a small speck, and now no bigger than the tip 
end of the hair of a moscheto’s eyebrow ; now he is out of sight in the 
deep blue heaven. 

The largest Eagle in the known world is the Washington Eagle of 
North-America, unless Mr. Audubon,—whose splendid engravings of 
American birds have lately been exhibited to the Boston public,—and 
who had the good luck to make the first actnal discovery of this noble 
creature,—be greatly mistaken in his comparison of the Bird of Wash- 
ington with the Great Sea Eagle of Europe, as some persons are pleased 
to insinuate, which notion, indeed, comes to us in sucha plausible shape 
that we ourselves are somewhere between a hawk and a buzzard about 
the matter. Be this as it may, the eagle aforesaid, whether an exclu- 
sive inhabitant of America or not, is a true citizen of the country, and 
affords another refutation of the absurd doctrine of Buffon, that the 
birds of America are in general smaller than those of the same class 
in the old continent. In this, he comesno nearer the truth than in his 
remarks of the same character, respecting the powers of singing in 
the feathered tribes of the old and new world, to which we have before 
alluded. ‘The truth indeed is, if any fair or satisfactory result can be 
obtained by the comparison of individuals from classes arranged ac- 
cording to such arbitrary distinctions as prevail in ornithology—the 
conclusion to be drawn is the very reverse of that adopted by Buffon, 
and it is the American birds that are superior in size. In going over 
Latham’s Synopsis for this purpose, we have found the largest individ- 
ual of each genus to be, in much the greater number of instances, an 
exclusive inhabitant of the western continent, and nothing but a settled 
resolution of twisting every fact into a conformity with his own pre- 
conceived theories could have led that great majestati natur@ par inge- 
nium into such monstrous hallucinations. 
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But let that pass ; we still admire Buffon as a poet, though we shall 
give no quarter to his philosophical perversities. Marmontel was right 
in assigning him a rank among those writers who deal in works of 
fancy, although the naturalist displayed no less astonishment than dis- 
dain at what he thought so preposterous an estimate of his powers ; 
just the antithesis of the poor Bourgeois gentilhomme, he was amazed 
to hear he had been talking poetry all his life. 

We have remarked that eagles are scarce compared with other birds, 
and it is well they are so. What ravage and destruction would be the 
necessary consequence of their existing in numbers any way compara- 
ble to those of most others of the feathered creation! An eagle’s tal- 
ons have a power equal to the claws of a tiger, to say nothing of his 
sharp, horny beak, and long wings, the last of which, be it known, 
would be found sufficient to break the legs of the sturdiest clown that 
ever kicked. We have seen some of these flying monsters seven feet 
in extent; a six-footer is no chicken, as we are constrained to assev- 
erate too from personal experience, having had the temerity upon a 
time, when we had shot him with ten leaden slugs and brought him to 
the ground, to set foot upon his talons, thereby receiving a clutch 
from the expiring animal which pierced through half an inch of special 
sole leather and put us within a hair’s breadth of the lock-jaw. We 
know not if an army of lions would be more formidable than a flock 
of hungry eagles, sensible of their strength, and carrying on war in a 
body. But the eagle isa solitary bird, and although occasionally seen 
in company with one or more of his species about a waterfall, or the 
shallow margin of a lake, seems merely to be drawn to a common local- 
ity in pursuit of food, and not from any feeling which indicates a social 
disposition. This preference for a solitary life seems to have been 
aimed at by nature in the domestic economy of the eagle; one egg 
only is laid in the eagle’s nest ; he consorts with no equal in youth ; he 
‘has no brother and is like no brother ;’ he is brought up as one who is 
all the world to himself; consequently your eagle is neither a co-oper- 
ative in peace, nor a commilitant in war, but toils unaided and unde- 
fended, and rushes to battle in the spirit of the Yaukee soldier, ‘ fight- 
ing on his own hook.’ 

Turn your eyes now to the top of that tall tree, where you hear a 
song, which strikes you as altogether new to your ear; you see some- 
thing of a bright red among the dark green leaves; that is the Scar- 
Let TANAGER, one of the most elegant and showy birds in the world, 
his whole plumage being of the most brilliant scarlet, save the wings 
and tail, which are of a jet black; mark his song, which is a very fine 
one,* and which I can only liken somewhat to that of a robin, with a 
good deal more depth, fulness and compass, a little raucous withal. 
This bird is not numerous, and notwithstanding his striking appear- 
ance, is very little known by the common people; nevertheless, an ear 
familiar with his song will trace him in the woods in almost any part 
of the country, and now and then an individual will stray into the 
erchard near your house, or alight upon the fence of your garden. In 
common language he is known by the name of the Red-bird. 








* Wilson appears never to have heard the Tanager’s real song. 
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Here comes another beauty,—the [Npico-zirp ; he is about the size 
of a Sparrow, and his whole plumage of a most brilliant and dazzling 
blue, varying, as the light falls upon it, into a deeper tint or a light green ; 
he is not only elegantly dressed, but a very respectable and vigorous 
songster; his note is somewhat sharp and wiry, having some resem- 
blance to that of the Song Sparrow; he is a sprightly and cheerful 
bird, chanting the whole summer long at all hours ; even in the blaz- 
ing meridian sun of the hottest day in summer, he will mount the tall- 
est tree in the garden, or the forks of the lightning rod on the chim- 
ney, and sing away with great vivacity for half an hour together, re- 
mitting the force of his note from time to time, as if out of breath, and 
pouring forth new strains with redoubled ardor, as if not to be over- 
come by any degree of exertion. The Indigo-bird is far from being 
rare, yet, like the preceding, he is not widely known in the country. 

You see that very lively and spirited creature, fluttering, pitching 
and tumbling about, spreading out his broad, white-edged tail, and ut- 
tering a loud, quick, and shrill twitter—who should it be but the Kinc- 
BirD, that bold and dauntless little fellow, ready to fight any maraud- 
ing intruder or blundering stroller that dares approach his nest? No 
matter how big the unlucky feathered wight may be who ventures near 
his premises—no sooner does the King-bird espy him, than he darts 
upon the intruder with the most courageous eagerness, falls foul of 
him, gives him lunge and thrust with his sharp biil, right and left, front, 
flank and rear, sweeping from side to side, up and down, over and 
under, with such swiftness and dexterity, that hawks and eagles are 
no match for him, but are obliged to turn tail and leave him master of 
the field. Look now! ‘There is that great lubberly fellow, the Carrion 
Crow, got into a pretty scrape. He has had the foolhardy audacity to 
show his ugly face within a stone’s throw of the King-bird’s nest,— 
meaning no harm of course, as he pretends,—but all his excuses are 
not worth a straw to him, for in less time than half a flap of his clumsy 
wings, his watchful antagonist is darting at him with the speed of an 
arrow ;—and now for it! there they go, at an immense height 
in the air; the old Crow, frightened out of his wits, and squalling 
at a tremendous rate, the little King-bird pulling after him in full 
chase; now they are clapperclawing; the King-bird souses upon 
him and hits him a great dig behind; the clumsy black booby shufiles 
and bounces about, and makes every kind of awkward manwuvre to get 
rid of the little tormentor, who, after enjoying the fun till he has chased 
him about a mile anda half, combing his feathers all the way, lets him 
off with a prodigious flea in his ear. : 

The King-bird, though totally destitute, in general appearance, of 
every thing like gaudiness of plumage, is yet a very handsome crea- 
ture. His form has eminent grace and symmetry, and when his crest 
is raised, a beautiful diadem of bright flame color, contrasted with dark 
ash, adorns his head, and gives him a truly majestic appearance ; add 
to this his eye,—and what an eye !—dark, brilliant, full and clear, 
sparkling with life and beaming intelligence,—an eye indeed, which | 
have not language to describe. 
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TO AN INSECT. 


1 Love to hear thine earnest voice, 
Wherever thou art hid, 

Thou testy little dogmatist, 
Thou pretty Katydid! 

Thon ‘mindest me of gentle folks— 
Old gentle folks are they— 

Thou sayest an undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way. 


Thou art a female, Katydid! 
I know it by the trill 
That quivers through thy piercing notes, 
So petulant and shrill. - 
1 think there is a knot of you 
Beneath the hollow tree— 
A knot of spinster Katydids— 
Do Katydids drink tea ? 


O tell me where did Katy live, 
And what did Katy do? 

And was she very fair and young, 
And yet so wicked too ? ; 

Did Katy love a naughty man, 
Or kiss more clfeeks than one ? 

I warrant Katy did no more 
Than many a Kate has done. 


Dear me! [ll tell you all about 
My fuss with little Jane 

And Ann, with whom I used to walk 
So often down the lane; 

And all that tore their iocks of black, 
Or wet their eyes of blue— 

Pray tell me, sweetest Katydid, 


What did poor Katy do ? 





Ah no! the living oak shall crash, 
That stood for ages still; 

The rock shall rend its mossy base, 
And thunder down the hill, 

Before the little Katydid 
Shall add one word, to tell 

The mystic story of the maid 
Whose name she knows so well 


Peace to the ever murmuring race! 
And when the latest one 

Shal! fold in death her feeble wings, 
Seneath the autumn sun, 

Then shall she raise her fainting voice 
And litt her drooping lid, 

And then the child of future years 


Shall hear what Katy did O.W.H 
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————-— Sonno 
Che del futuro mi squarcio ’] velame. 


“Here shall we rest,—here find our last abode; this grove, now 
fresh and smiling with summer’s cheerful verdure, and gay with the 
harmony of a thousand warblers, shall become the silent mansion of 
the dead.” Thus said I, as I took my walk to the site of the new 
cemetery. ‘Tis well ;—here, in the seclusion of these calm precincts, 
have I passed many a meditative hour ; here have I held converse with 
Nature, and sought and found a kind companionship with her unsophis- 
ticated offspring ; the lofty oak and the humble cedar of this favorite 
spot have been to me sweeter companions than men. ”T is well this lap 
of earth should prepare itself for my last slumbers. One of these deep 
glens or sunny banks shall sure receive me in its bosom ; and the gen- 
tle breeze, which I so oft have wooed upon these hill-tops, shall sigh 
my requiem among the quivering leaves.” 

A lofty hill rises on the skirt of the wood, “‘ whose hairy sides, gro- 
tesque and wild,” are clad with tall trees and thick shrubbery, save 
toward the east, where a pathway leads to the summit, 

Which shows a distant prospect far away 
Of busy cities now in vain displayed, 

For they can lure no farther ; and the ray 
Of a bright sun can make sufficient holiday. 

I ascended this eminence, and threw myself in pensive mood at the 
foot of an ancient oak. It was a bright and serene afternoon, and a 
spot untrodden, except by the casual wanderer; a few white clouds 
were sailing with a motion scarce perceptible through the air; the 
winding stream of the Charles glided lazily at my feet without a ripple 
and without a sound. All nature disposed the mind to meditation ; 
nothing broke the lone stillness of the scene, save the low and fitful 
whisper of the breeze among the foliage, or the plaintive cry of the 
Towhee from the dark recesses of the pines. 

I know not why, but there is a feeling of contemplation approach- 
ing to sadness excited by the view of a distant landscape from a moun- 
tain top; it may be an error to call it by this name, inasmuch as the 
objects before the sight are in their nature adapted to create pleasant 
and soothing ideas ; but after the first excited and cheerful sensation, 
caused by the sudden opening of the prospect upon the view has passed 
away, and the eye wanders over the green forest, the sunny fields, 
dark valleys, and blue mountains stretching to the far horizon in calm 
grandeur and repose, the mind is thrown into a pensiveness that is 
strongly tinged with melancholy ; the thoughts harmonize with a dim, 
religious feeling, which nature, in her voiceless solitudes, seems in 
mute solemnity to express. So strangely, however, are we constituted, 
and so exquisitely tuned are the fine chords of our sensibilities, that 
even this pensive melancholy is a source of pleasure ; the fountains 
of thought and feeling are stirred up, and the train of sensations, 
though running in a channel shadowed and sombre, yet leave upon the 
mind a soothing placidity. Nature may readily dispose us to a cheer- 
ful mood by her fresh groves and blooming lawns; but to me, far more 
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welcome and impressive are the emotions aroused by the contempla- 
tion of her ‘“‘ dim glens and liquid wildernesses.”’ 

My design, however, is not to relate how my thoughts became col- 
ored of this complexion in the present instance, for the hill which be- 
came my “ mount of vision,” offers likewise an imposing glimpse of 
the fair city whose wealth, and pleasures, and multitudes, might call 
up associations of quite a different cast; yet, with feelings already 
attuned to pensiveness, did I throw myself upon the earth, and pore 
upon the scene ; in a reverie I gazed upon the green landscape be- 
neath, sleeping in the calm sunshine at my feet, and fading away in 
the distance into the soft blue hills that skirted the horizon ; I turned 
my eye to the east, where Boston, swelling up with her proud domes 
and glittering spires, marked her noble outline upon the clear sky ; a 
feeling of awe came over me as I contemplated that majestic form, 
lifting its mass of stately architecture into the air with a commanding 
grandeur, as if demanding the gazer’s homage to the great QuEEN oF 
THe Norru. 

“This,” said I, ‘is the city of riches and splendor ; there lie her 
fleets ; there throng her thousands of merchants and tradesmen ; there 
stand her palaces and her temples ; there shine her halls and saloons, 
the abodes of wealth and the home of gaiety and fashion ; there throng 
her countless swarms of busy citizens, those multitudes that roar and 
thunder like a mountain stream within her limits, but of whom scarce 
a faint murmur comes to my ear upon the passing breeze. Shall those 
lordly domes and: ambitious roofs crumble to dust, and leave not a 
wreck behind? Is that gay and eager mass, now teeming with young 
life and enjoyment, and ‘shining as if earth contained no tomb,’ 
nought but such stuff as dreams are made of? are they no more than 
the poor tenants of a little lite that’s rounded with a sleep ? 

** Yes,—those cloud-capped towers shall fall; those fair bosoms now 
burning with high hope, those bright eyes that beam with love, shall 
close in darkness. Man of wealth, thy princely mansion shall forget 
thy name! Maiden of the blooming cheek, tomorrow shall the ring 
sparkle and the hall resound, but none shall think of thee ! The gene- 
ration too that cometh, shall stay but for a time; the Queen of the 
North shall bow her head and fall, and no city shall be eternal but the 
City of the Dead.” 

Filled with these thoughts I sunk into a slumber; methought some 
thousands of years had passed; and as their cloudy wings unfolded 
before my eyes, I stood upon the ruins of the city; her lofty domes 
had fallen, her solid pillars were broken and buried in dust, the voice 
of man was silent among her broken arches, noisome weeds choked 
the pathway among her crumbling walls, the dull breeze sighed through 
the grass, the bat and the owl nestled in the gateways of her palaces ; 
all was still, lonely, and desolate: the gay city had become a silent 
heap of moss-grown ruins. ‘The gale of desolation swept over her 
crumbling hills 

While T uttered a sigh over this sad scene of destruction, I descried 
a venerable old man with white hair, leaning his feeble frame upon a 
staff, and poring over the shattered fragment of a column ; he seemed 
a figure designed to personate the decay and ruin which spread around 
him ; his thin locks shook in the breeze as I approached, and he turned 
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his dull eye upon me, while I demanded what fate had befallen the 
city which lay in a giant wreck under our feet. ‘“ I know nought 
about it,” answered he ; “ but in times of old I have heard men say, 
that once a great city stood here.” ‘‘ And the people,” said I, “ what 
is remembered of them?” ‘ Nothing at all,” replied the old man. 

* And is this then,” said I, ‘ the fate of that people and that gene- 
ration, so proud, so mighty, and so glorious? Gone are their heroes, 
their statesmen, their philosophers, their orators, and their penmen ; 
their memories have perished, and their very names are forgotten— 

Yet wide was spread their fame in ages past, ‘ 
And poets once had promised they should last.”’ 

‘*‘A change came o’er the spirit of my dream ;” another long flight of 
ages swept by ; I looked, and behold the hills had disappeared ; the 
very foundations of the city were swallowed up, and nothing remained 
but a wide gulf of waters, choked with shoals of sand ; the sea-birds 
were dashing the waves unmolested over the sunken ruins, and the 
solitary bittern screamed in the barren pools where the lofty walls once 
had stood. The green isles of her bay were swept into the deep ; her 
grassy shores were flooded by the surf of the ocean; the white sand 
drifted in the sea-breeze over her flowery banks ; the hills around had 
crumbled into naked barrenness ; the rocks were blackening in the 
sickly sun ; no sound broke the awful silence that reigned around, ex- 
cept the cry of the sea-fowl as he wheeled over the waters, or the hoi- 
low moan of the ocean driving his wasting waves against the land. I 
gazed in dismay at the desolation. ‘‘ And where,’ thought I, “ is 
man? Has he too sunk into destruction’s mass ? is all trace and rem- 
nant swept away, of the countless thousands who swarmed within this 
wide region ?” 

At length, after looking round the drear solitude for a long time, f 
discovered a swarthy savage in his canoe, fishing among the sand- 
banks ; his looks were wild and ferocious, and his garb and mien 
seemed to display the last stages of expiring civilization. ‘‘ Where is 
the city that stood here?’ I asked. He turned upon me a stupid and 
vacant look, but said nothing. I repeated the question ; he answered 
only by a few barbarous accents, which | found it impossible to under- 
stand ; I endeavored to converse with him by action, and made signs ; 
he seemed aroused for a moment from his torpor, and attempted an ex- 
pression, but sunk immediately back into a dead apathy. 

* Ts this,” thought I again, “ the posterity of the man who founded 
the great empire of the West, and who spread civilization, and arts, 
and intellect, over half the globe? is all his fame and glory and gen- 
ius dwindled to this poor wreck? Alas! what secret fatality has led 
mankind onward from the beginning of its career! ‘The paths of glory 
and of empire lead but to oblivion !” 

“A change came o’er the spirit of my dream ;” another flight of ages 
passed. I looked once more, and the hills had arisen from their 
abysses ; the isles lifted up their heads from the deep; a thick verdure 
overspread the shores; tangled forests clad hill and valley, and the 
whole land was one great green wilderness, quickened into luxuriant 
life by the bright sun, as on the first morning of creation. On the rim 
of the far blue ocean, I discovered a white speck ; it drew nearer, and 
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I saw it was a sail; a ship came to the shore, and men landed ; they 
felled the trees, and began to build dwellings. 

I was about to utter an exclamation of surprise and wonder, when, 
on lifting up my eyes, a figure stood over me, which I instantly recog- 
nised as the Genius of the City. ‘‘ Young man,” he exclaimed in a 
solemn voice, ‘‘ cease to mourn over the destiny of the human race ; 
repine not at the decay of art or the fall of empire ; for know that ruin 
is productive, and waste and dispersion do but engender life in new 
forms and energies. In the mighty system of the universe, not a step 
of the destroyer, Time, but is made subservient to some ulterior pur- 
pose of reproduction, and the circle of creation and destruction is 
eternal.” 

I had scarce made an attempt to reply, when the Genius disappeared ; 
the whole scene vanished, and I suddenly awoke ; the rays of the sink- 
ing sun were gilding the distant spires of the city, and I hastened 
homeward in deep thought upon the things of the vision, and the inter- 
pretation thereof. 


THOUGHTS IN DEJECTION. 


Wuar is a poet's love ?>— 
Lo write a girl a sonnet, 

To get a ring, or some such thing, 
And fustianise upon it. 


What is a poet's fame ?— 
Sad hints about his reason, 

And sadder praise from garreteers, 
To be returned in season. 


What are a poet’s dreams ?— 
Visions of scraggy misses, 

With chalky necks and charcoal hair, 
That stifle him with kisses. 


Where go the poet’s lines ?>— 
Answer, ye evening tapers ! 

Ye auburn locks, ye golden curls, 
Speak from your folded papers! 


Child of the ploughshare, smile ; 
Boy of the counter, grieve not, 
Though muses round thy trundle bed 
Their broidered tissue weave not. 


For him, the future holds 
No civic wreath above him ; 

Nor slated roof, nor varnished chaise, 
Nor wife nor child to love him. 


Maid of the village inn, 
Who workest wo on satin, 

(The erass in black, the graves in green, 
The epitaph in Latin ;) 


Trust not to them who say, 
In stanzas, they adore thee ; 
O rather sleep in church-yard clay, 
With maudlin cherubs o'er thee ' O. 
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FROM THE MSS. OF A TRAVELER IN THE EAST. 
NO. II. 
A MODERN GREEK. 


I woutp have you mark this fellow Francesco well, for in him you 
will find the model of thousands of young Greeks of the present day ; 
and you will see the effect of circumstances on the character of the 
nation. Francesco was, in form and mind, a true Greek. He had 
the light, well made, active figure; the dark yet clear complexion ; 
the regular, expressive, and animated features; the keen and ever 
restless eye, that indicate active and enterprising minds, keen suscep- 
tibility, and strong, but short-lived passion. 

He was born he knew not where ; and he first found himself a slave 
at Constantinople; he grew up under the eye of a tyrant, whom he 
hated and feared, and who, (as Francesco said,) though tree from the un- 
natural passion which is one of the besetting sins of the Asiatic Turks, 
treated him in every other respect as a dog and a slave. 

The earliest efforts of his mind were to deceive and cheat his mas- 
ter; hypocrisy and deception were his only weapons against brutal 
force. ‘ So much,” said he, ‘ did [ fawn upon my master, so cringing, 
so cowardly, and unresenting did | appear under the lash, that you 
would have said I had no soul, and could not feel like a man.” He 
had no communion of soul with his kind, for the hand of every man 
was against him; he saw that every one around him was perfectly un- 
principled and selfish, and trying by force or fraud to overreach his 
neighbor ; he himself could do nothing by the strong hand, and he 
had, like all the weak, recourse to guile. He clad his face in smiles; 
he put on a simple and benevolent look ; he cultivated his address, 
and flattered every one he met. With a continual eye to his own in- 
terest, he studied the characters of others, and tried to take advantage 
of their weaknesses; he would lie and cheat for gain, and then he 
must lie 2nd cheat to conceal his spoil from his master, who would 
have approved the villany, and stripped the villain. But Francesco 
watched his time ; he killed his tyrant; he took as much of his gold 
as he could get at; and, concealing himself in the hold of a vessel, es- 
caped from Constantinople. Ile roved about some time, a pirate in 
the Archipelago ; and then found his way to Europe ; he wandered 
awhile in Italy, sometimes a trader, sometimes a spy, and some- 
times, I fear, as a brigand. He was an Atheist, and unprincipled, 
though he still clung to the mummeries of his church ; he would take 
by the beard, and rob, a priest of his own religion, when out of his 
sacerdotal robes, yet would he never eat without crossing himself, or 
undertake a pillaging excursion without putting up a prayer to the Vir- 
gin, and vowing her a big wax taper, if he had success. 

But Francesco had too uneasy, wandering a spirit, to let him remain 
in civilized Europe ; for he had not enough of the avarice of his coun- 
trymen to content himself with mere money-making. He wandered 
into Servia and Bosnia, and served among the Armatoli, who often 
lived by plundering the ‘Turks their employers. In these countries, 
and in Russia, he found many of his countrymen, who were hatching 
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the plot of revolution ; he became initiated into the secret, and felt all 
his old hatred of the Turks revive; as soon as the revolt in Greece 
broke out, Francesco flew to join the first of the rebels. And now be- 
hold him in his element,—the life and spirit of a band of wild moun. 
tain soldiers ; his wit and humor, his volubility and fund of anecdote, 
and his continual flow of spirits, made him the delight of his compan- 
ions around the night fire. It was Francesco’s cheerful voice that 
roused them at early dawn, it was Francesco who ever led the way 
through difficult or dangerous passes ; his never ceasing song cheered the 
weary march, and his light look and frolic eye were never darkened by 
fatigue. Methinks I see him now, with his thirty light-hearted com- 
panions in a row behind him, rapidly crossing a plain, or toiling over 
a mountain, all lite and animation, taking up the chorus of his song, 
and making the mountains echo with their shouts. There can be noth- 
ing in real life more romantic or picturesque than the march of a band 
of wild Greek soldiers among the wilder scenery of their mountains. 
The classic ground, the glorious recollections, and the noble cause, 
threw a further charm on what in itself was really romantic. The an- 
imated movements of the soldiers, their beautiful and glittering dress- 
es, each with his red cap ana blue silk tassel,—his neck bare down to 
his bosom,—his long, jet-black ringlets reaching to his shoulders,—his 
gold-laced close jacket, with sleeves slashed and thrown back so as 
to leave the right arm and shoulder bare,—the white kilt bound in at the 
waist with a blue silk s sash, covered by a belt, in which hung yatagan 
and gilded pistols,—his embroidered gaiters and sandaled ‘feet, —the 
white, shaggy capote, hanging down from the left shoulder,—the long, 
light, bright-barreled gun in his right hand,—behold, the Greek sol- 
dier, with all his baggage, equipped for a campaign. Methinks I am 
again with them, bounding forward to avoid or surprise a foe, with 
no music but the song of Francesco, no baggage but what each of 
us carried on his shoulder; the little blue banner with the white 
cross was streaming over my head—the soil of Greece was beneath my 
feet, the sons of Greeks were my companions, the liberty of Greece 
was in perspective, and, with the enthusiasm of youth, I said 1 was 
the happiest of mortals. 

But I forget, I ought to be describing Francesco, and not my own 
past w anderings ; he was always first on the march, when the path 
was difficult to be found, or a dangerous defile to be passed ; his repu- 
tation for courage sealed and confirmed by his many scars, made 
him as much respected by his companions, as his merry mood and 
liberal dashing way, made him beloved. But he was not first in 
good deeds alone; was a village to be put under contribution for 
provisions, or sheep to be obtained nolens volens from the shepherd, he 
always did the business; he would plead like a lawyer, and coax like 
a woman, and when that failed, out flew his yatagan, and he would 
head the soldiers in their too frequent attacks on the peasantry. 

A fine man, indeed, you have got for an attendant, says the reader, 
—a murderer, robber, and brigand! ‘rue, indeed, Francesco was 
all this, in the letter of the law, and yet methinks, gentle reader, you, 
and [, and most men, would have followed the same course, had we 
been urged by the same circumstances ; but be this as it may, Fran- 
cesco had his redeeming qualities, for he was brave, and generous, and 
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warm-hearted ; and he loved his country with a zeal equaled only by 
his deadly hatred of the Turks; he would plunder without much 
straining his conscience ; still he was not a thief. I have known him 
come out as true as steel, from situations that severely tried his cour- 
age and attachment, and come out too, unsullied, from yet more dan- 
gerous ones, which put his honor and honesty to the test. I knew 
him long and well, and hardly know the man to whom I should more 
freely trust my life and property. 

"T is true, that Francesco’s attachment to me was founded in grati- 
tude, for I had the happy good fortune to be the means of saving his life. 
I was by chance at Calamata, after escaping from Navarino, when a 
sudden invasion of the Turks forced every one to fly who could fly. I 
never shall forget the dreadful scene of confusion and distress, or my 
feelings, as I galloped through the town, accompanied by Ernest, 
a gallant young Swiss, for we passed many poor beings, old or sick, 
who were unable to fly on foot, and who stretched out their hands, pray- 
ing for God’s sake that we would save them; but selfishness and the 
pressing danger made us turn a deaf ear, and think only of saving our 
own lives. We had left the town and were hurrying across the plain, 
which was covered with fugitives, when I beheld a wounded soldier 
sitting at the foot of an olive tree, pale, exhausted, and almost fainting, 
but still grasping his long gun as if he meant to have a last shot at the 
expected foe; it was Francesco, who had been dreadfully wounded a 
few days before, and had staggered thus far from the temporary hospital 
at Calamata, on hearing the alarm. The poor fellow cast a supplicat- 
ing look at us as we passed, but said not a word. That look cut me to 
the soul; had he presented his gun and demanded my horse, it would 
not have so moved me ; [ could not but turn my head after we passed 
him, and seeing him still looking after us, as [ thought reproachfully, 
I pulled up my horse, and on calculating the distance, found I had 
time to gain the mountains ; of course 1 turned back, mounted the 
poor fellow on my beast, and thus easily reaped the rich reward of his 
gratitude. 

April 27. It was a delightful dawn which awoke me this morning. 
Francesco was already stirring, he lrad built a little fire on the ground 
with sticks, and was heating the water for coffee ; as soon as he saw 
my eyes were open, he took my long pipe, and, filling the bowl with 
tobacco, he placed a coal upon it, and then pulling out the amber 
mouth piece so as not to touch it with his lips, he drew a few whiffs, 
waving the end in the air, so as the better to light it, then replacing 
the amber, he presented it to me, bending his body at the same time, 
gracefully laying his right hand on his breast, and saying, “‘ *aA65 ¢Seiz- 
vese agevre!”’ which cannot well be rendered in so many words, but 
which means, ‘‘ May you have happily awakened, master.” The 
Greeks have a thousand such compliments, many of which cannot be 
used with propriety but at certain times of the day, or certain seasons 
of the year ; thus, during Easter, a Greek, instead of saluting you 
with ‘Good morning,” as is usual at other times in passing, says, 
ZQ1o10c dveoxe! * Christ has risen ;” and the stranger would be puz- 
zled before he got the simple and invariable response, ad: 6.6¢ dveoxe | 
“Truly he has risen.” You never enter a house, but the host says, a 
dozen times, dios; dgéore,—‘* You are welcome;’ and what is 
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more singular, he repeats the same when you go out. A barber never 
shaves you without saying, as he takes the towel from under your chin, 
“to your health, Sir ;’” it is the same when you bathe, when you drink 
at table, and when you sneeze ; the tailor always wishes a new gar- 
ment may be to your good health ; nay, the shopkeeper never sells you 
a yard of cloth without saying, as he tears it off, wé vyéce, 

I hate their Eastern way of giving titles; now 4qerte, or Effendi, 
means master, or lord; and as | took the pipe from Francesco, I said 
to him,—‘‘ How many times have I requested you not to call me Effen- 
di?” “Just so many times, Effendi, as | have replied that I chose to 
call you so,”’ said he, half vexed that 1 should attempt to control him. 
I puffed out a volume of smoke, under cover of which to rally my 
ideas, while Francesco turned to his little fire of sticks, and sitting 
down on his heels, he began to fan the fire with the front part of his 
kilt, eyeing me at the same time with a half triumphant look. The 
moment his little pot which held about three gills, had boiled, he pour- 
ed into it about a gill of finely powdered coffee, added the sugar, and 
letting it boil up once, gave it a shake, and then poured me out about 
three thimbles full of nectar, worth a whole pail of the slops we 
call coffee at home. This, with a teaspoon full of sweetmeats, washed 
down with a tumbler of cold water, is all the Greeks take for break- 
fast. So after | had smoked my long pipe, and Francesco had finished 
his short one, (for dignity in the East is measured by the length of the 
pipe, and I have seen them twelve feet long,) I say, as he knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe, he said, ‘‘ Shall we be off, Sir?” The form 
was that of a question, but the tone almost a command; at least, it 
seemed to say, ‘It’s high time you were up.” I took the hint, and, 
springing on my feet, had only to tighten my sash and pistol belt, and 
I was ready for the journey. Our little baggage was soon slung across 
the back of a wee-bit jackass; I got astride a huge wooden saddle, 
placed on the back of a mule, set my heels in the loops of a rope 
which had been prepared for stirrups, and for want of a better bridle, 
took hold of the middle of a stout cord, one end of which was tied 
round the beast’s nose; the other dangling down from my hand, was 
my only substitute for whip and spurs ; and a sorry substitute it is too, 
for you may whack away as hard as you choose, the beast will stop 
every minute or two to pluck a mouthful of grass from the roadside 
in spite of your teeth ; unless, indeed, the muleieer is by with his stick, 
to punch him into a quick walk ; and that is all you can ever get out of 
him. 

We got under way just as the bright sun, (oh! how bright and 
glorious does he break through the clear sky in that eastern clime!) 
was mounting up behind the hills, Francesco was already far ahead 
and singing away, Zy1o7 ehevGéyia,—I was urging on my mule, and 
the muleteer driving the litttle jackass ahead of him, brought up the 
rear. Iwas anxious to overtake Francesco, and either join in the 
chorus of his song, or engage him to relate some of his wild adven- 
tures, and had got my mule along some way in advance of the muleteer, 
when the beast leering his head around, and not seeing his master 
near, relapsed into a slow walk, interrupted every moment by reaching 
aside to nibble grass. I whacked away in vain, I kicked, and called 
it as many bad names, as did the Abbess of Andoiuillet, but the 
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wretch heeded me not a whit; “I ’ll serve thee a trick,” said I, “ will 
make thee hop again ;’—so pulling out a knife, in which was a blunt 
gimblet, I began cruelly to bore him behind the saddle ; but I got my 
reward ; for my beast replied to my cruelty, more sensibly than did 
Balaam’s ass, by kicking up behind most preposterously. I clung to 
the saddle with both hands for a moment, hoping the storm would be 
over ; but he kicked away, and raised his hinder parts every time 
higher into the air, till, his back coming into a line perpendicular to 
the earth, I obeyed the Jaws of gravitation, and the mule assisting them 
by a violent kick, sent me sprawling to the ground. Francesco ran 
back in alarm, but finding me unhurt, went off laughing most hearti- 
ly to catch the mule, while the muleteer coming up, inquired most 
anxiously whether the mule had suffered any, without thinking to ask 
if I had broken a leg or a rib. 

But I got all to-rights again, and slyly pocketing my instrument, 
without saying a word to the muleteer, he really thought that some 
devil had possessed his beast, and promised to hang an amulet about 
his neck at the very next convent. 

We soon came to the foot of a ridge of precipitous and rocky moun- 
tains, which rises almost like a wall from the plain, and which separated 
the dominions of Corinth from those of the Argolide; a narrow 
chasm in the ridge, which we had not before perceived, now opened be- 
fore us, and entering its jaws, we found ourselves between two rocky 
precipices, which rose to an immense height on each side, gradually 
narrowing, until there was hardly room for a road. After clambering 
up a narrow foot path, we emerged from the glen, and came to the open 
plain on the other side of the ridge. 

And here let me remark that the division of ancient Greece into so 
many different states was originally the result of the physical face of 
the country. There is nothing lke our hills there, and no gradual 
rise of the country into mountains; but you find extensive and per- 
fectly smooth plains a few feet above the level of the sea, from the 
surface of which spring up steep rocky hills, which either run in chains, 
as near Argos, or rise in isolated and craggy masses, as the Acropolis 
of Corinth, of Athens, and others. Greece is intersected in every 
direction by ranges of low rocky mountains, the passage of which is 
extremely difficult ; and the space of country between them is low, 
level, and generally covered by a deep rich soil, washed down from 
the mountains, which are left quite naked and barren at the rocky 
summit. Each space of country between these ridges seemed marked 
out by nature for the possession of a distinct people; the first thing to 
be sought for was a place of strength to which they could retire when 
assailed by their neighbors, which term, in the early periods of society, 
seems tantamount to that of enemy. ‘The vast rocks which rise so 
perpendicularly from the plain, served for this purpose ; thus we find 
the Acropolis of Athens to have been converted into a place of 
strength and defence, merely by adding, to its natural strength, walls 
at the top of the less perpendicular parts. It was the same with Cor- 
inth, with Argos, with Mycenw, with Pylus, &c. &c.; and we find 
these places have served as fortresses through all succeeding ages. 
Into these fortresses the inhabitants either drove all their cattle, and 
themselves retired every night, and issued again at day-light to resume 
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their labors on the plain ; or, as the nation became more powerful, and 
less in fear of its neighbors, the people who cultivated the plain retired 
to the fortress only on great emergencies, as an invasion; but those 
who grew rich, or those who lived on traffic, resided permanently in 
the strong places, acquired or assumed there certain rights, superior 
to those of the inhabitants of the plain ; and in some cases, the latter 
had almost no political rights whatever; one citizen outweighed an 
hundred subjects. 

The congregation of a great number of men in a small space 
seems necessary to their advancement in civilization; but it is ac- 
companied by many disadvantages, and this among others, that they 
usurp political rights over those without the walls. This was particu- 
larly the case in Greece, and is so still to a considerable extent, in 
many countries, as in Switzerland, where one city returns as many 
members to the council as the rest of the canton, though the latter 
be five times its superior in point of population and wealth. 

When we read the number of the Greek states, and contemplate 
their power and resources, and then look at Greece on the map, we are 
astonished that they occupy so small a space. Greece was the might- 
iest power then in the world, yet her territory proper, was not so large 
as the state of New-York. Egina was a considerable maritime pow- 
er, yet 1 have sailed around it in a day; Argos was a mighty state, 
yet I have often completely traversed its territories in a single hunting 
expedition. The difficulties of mutual intercouse, and the want of 
roads over the mountains which separate the different states, contrib- 
uted much to the continuation of that jealousy and enmity with which 
the inhabitants of each regarded the others. The king of Corinth 
looked upon him of Pylus, as a far-off enemy. The government of 
Athens could communicate with that of Lacedemon, but with diffi- 
culty and uncertainty. But had Greece been M’Adamised, the king 
of Corinth might have breakfasted with his brother at Argos; lunched 
with Agamemnon at Mycenz, dined at Sparta, and lodged with old 
Nestor at Pylus. Nay, more; could we imagine improvement in fu- 
ture, equal to that which has taken place in the past, we should see 
railways or balloon coaches established over Greece ; and old Demos- 
thenes, instead of spending months in anxious negociations with his 
allies, and waiting weeks for an answer from Lacedeamon—l say we 
should see Demosthenes at six in the morning with his portmanteau in 
his hand, hurrying off for the steam coach office ; he would leave Ath- 
ens in a whizz, fly through the Megride, be at Corinth in a jiffy—he 
could do his business there, swallow a couple of eggs, and steam away 
through Mycenz and Argos to Sparta, where he would discuss an alli- 
ance over a bowl of turtle, instead of black broth. Then he would get 
up steam, and be off for Messenia; run up to Olympia ; be shot across 
the streights of Nanpactus in a big bomb shell; [I am sure we shall 
hear of some such contrivance, at least for mail bags ;] he could con- 
tract for a favorable response with the priests at Delphi, to be paid 
from the contingent fund ; he would hurry through Beotia; and after 
having seen all the most powerful monarchs of the world, and made the 
complete circuit of Greece, he could sit down again the next morning 
with Mrs. Demosthenes at Athens, and relate to her his travels over 
tea and toast, which had been planted, reaped, grown, baked, toasted 
and buttered by steam. H. 
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SOUTH-CAROLINA. 


To a person that arrives in the city of Charleston on a moonlight eve- 
ning of March or April, it seems that he has never seen or imagined 
so delicious a place. He will walk delighted though spacious streets, 
lined with the Pride of India; he will see the multiflora rose, with its 
clusters of a hundred flowers, clasping pillars and balconies; and he 
will breathe an air, perfumed with the blossoms of the orange and jessa- 
mine. He will see the dark green laurel shoot up its pyramidal form, 
covered with large glossy leaves, and studded with huge flowers of a 
delicate white ;—and he cannot fail to admire the slender palmetto, 
shaped like an enormous umbrella, with a straight shaft of sixty feet, and 
a cluster of hanging leaves at the top. The stranger will see in Charles- 
ton not only colonnades, piazzas, and domes, with other parts of good 
architecture, but he will find many trees and gardens, without which 
the best edifices lose half their proper effect ; over all, he will see, 
without a telescope, more beauties in the moon, than he could ever 
discover through a tube, in the latitude of forty-two degrees. Charles- 
ton, like Melrose, is seen to the best advantage only by the “ pale 
moonlight.” It will, however, well compensate one for the loss of 
slumber, to see the sun rise from the ocean, dispersing the fogs, illu- 
minating the higher vapors, and “ trailing clouds of glory.” 

In the morning let the traveler go to the market-house, to see the 
productions of the South. He will find few portly butchers with red 
faces and white frocks, and of personal dimensions that speak well for 
their merchandize ; and he will not, as he walks down the market, 
pass through regions of different provisions, as he would of plants, 
in ascending from Vera Cruz to Xalapa; for the beef is not kept 
apart from the mutton, nor the pork from both, nor the vegetables from 
all, as in our own Temple of Plenty, (if not of Concord,) called Quin- 
cy Hall. The priests, that slay the victims for these altars, in Charles- 
ton, are mostly of African descent, in whom the white apron and the 
glossy skin of the wearer mutually set off each other, like ebony in- 
laid with ivory. There is no lack of supplies to furnish forth a feast, 
and the array of fruits is tempting. ‘The fruits as well as poultry, 
{which is manacled in pairs) are sold by negro and mulatto females, 
whose gay turbans of Madras, and whose manner of sitting beside 
their merchandize, has a very Turkish appearance. There are oranges, 
the growth of Carolina, and the earth produces few larger or bet- 
ter ; there are clusters of bananas, weighing twenty pounds; there are 
cocoa-nuts, figs, peaches, melons of vast dimensions, cones of lemons, 
and pyramids of yams. 

In the vicinity of the market are hundreds of large, sable, bald- 
headed birds, bearing the respectable compound name of Turkey-Buz- 
zards, and enjoying an exterior particularly grave and solemn. I noted 
one with a close resemblance to Judge Barleycorn. The buzzard was 
reconnoitering, from the ridge pole, a shin bone, which he often turned 
his head to look at alternately with each eye, as I have often seen his 
Honor turn first one ear and then the other, to the words of the coun- 
sel. Nature, however, had furnished him with ears upon a bountiful 
scale. The buzzards are protected by law, and, in requital, make 
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themselves useful in the capacity of scavengers. Nothing escapes 
them ; they scent their food afar off; and, to say truth, they may be 
found themselves at some distance in a similar manner. I had once 
killed an old alligator, nine feet in length, and had him flayed upon 
the spot. When the skin was taken off, there was no bird in sight 
but a garrulous mocking-bird upon a cypress stump; yet we had not 
left the ground before there were seventy buzzards, rank and file, 
pressing to the banquet ; and in an hour there was, on the bank, the 
cleanest skeleton of ar alligator that you would see in riding fifty miles, 
even in Alabama, where the fences are made of them. The gait of 
the buzzard is like the short hop of the bull-frog, and reminded me of 
a dancing school I once attended in Vermont. 

In Charleston, the stranger will not fail to remark, that he is in a 
country, where the negro, if not at home, is yet so much better fed, 
clothed, and conditioned than in New-York, that he seems to be well 
at ease, and comfortable, if not rising in the world. The stranger 
may not indeed praise the principle upon which the negro renders his 
labor, but he must admit, that the evils of slavery are softened by hu- 
mane treatment. He will remember, too, that the evil is like the gout, 
one of inheritance, and that there is now no remedy. 

Among the people of Charleston are found many of almost every 
European nation, and the French society is very respectable. There 
are here, too, as there were in Italy, frequent swarms from the “ north- 
ern hive.” These are called Yankees, and if they do not often rise 
to the highest dignities of the State, they receive, in the professions 
and otherwise, an equivalent for any denied political honors. This 
race of men is so well known to you, that I will spare you the descrip- 
tion, and perhaps I could not describe them acceptably without a litthe 
flattery. They bear, as all New-England does, the impress of Frank- 
lin. The philosopher of thrift has done much to stamp upon his coun- 
trymen the principles of his own frugality, and where the seeds of his 
philosophy have fallen upon flinty ground, they have made the miser 
more avaricious, and the churl more niggardly. 

The Carolinian is widely different from the Yankee, but I know not 
that he is better. If he have not our faults, he may not be the possess- 
or of all our virtues. I did not remain in his country long enough to 
see many of his faults; and, to be just, he has very few that appear in 
his conduct to his friends, though he is held to be rather intractable 
to his enemies. He has, in his carriage and feelings, something of the 
Don ; yet he is republican, and would not exact from another what he 
would be unwilling to render in return. Be generous and confiding, 
and he will out-do you in generosity and confidence ; be passionate 
and pugnacious, and he would have the less estimable victory there. 
He is not apt to give offence, for he is courteous, nor will he receive a 
provocation, without stronger remonstrance than men are accustomed 
to make in New-England. He will peril life for a word, but will fight 
no longer for principle than the northern race that I have mentioned. 
His faults are those of his institutions, his virtues are his own, and 
they have my undivided admiration. In the city he lives like a mod- 
ern and a gentleman, among his peers ; in the country, he lives like a 
gentleman, too, but after the manner of a patriarch of old. He is en- 
trusted with everything relating to the happiness and welfare of hun- 
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dreds of his fellow men, who are not indeed convicts, but are yet 
“ guilty of a skin not colored like his own.” In administering justice 
he is prompt ; for he unites in his own person the powers of judge, 
jury, attorney-general, and sheriff; generally speaking, however, he 
abuses no trust reposed in him by any of these incompatible relations. 
He has grown up among his slaves ; many of them have that tenacious 
hold upon his heart that comes from early companionship as playmates, 
and some of them are his foster-brothers. 


“ We twa hae paidlet in the burn, 
Frae mornin’ sun till dine.” 


I have never seen elsewhere, and I fear I never shall, such an out- 
gushing of affection as | have seen on the arrival of ‘‘ young master ”’ 
or mistress. I have even had a share of it myself in my relation of 
cousin to the young heir apparent. A hundred sable arms were ex- 
tended to hug him, and he was patted, petted, and thrice blessed. 
This is a feeling that you can hardly conceive in New-England, for it 
cannot subsist between a man and his cattle ; but in Carolina it raised 
my estimation of the master and sympathy for the slave. The slave 
has nearly all the African good qualities, and his faults may be attributed 
to his circumstances, and the institutions that have ‘‘ reduced his soul 
to his condition.” The worst of his traits are deceit and cunning ; 
but his is a life of unremitted and unrequited toil, and it is a natural 
impulse to avoid his task by deceiving his overseer. But he is kind 
and cheerful and he is never better pleased than when he can contrib- 
ute to the pleasure of a white man. In riding, I have often known 
boys of fifteen and upwards run by my side for miles to open the gates, 
and the happiness of any negro is complete when he is permitted “ to 
take his pleasure,” that is, when hunting or fishing with his master or 
awhite. The old women who are left in charge of the huts will offer 
yams and ground-nuts with as much pleasure as it gives a hungry trav- 
eler to receive them. 

It is on his plantation that the planter is the best known. He is 
there independent of all modes and circumstances, “ as free as Nature 
first made man,” and more powerful than it is safe for men to be,— 
having little restraint upon his will but that of his prudence or his 
sense of justice. In New-England and other “ foreign parts,’ he may 
sometimes have an air of constraint, for he is 

* Lofty and sour to those that love him not, 

But to all such as seek him sweet as summer.”’ 
Yet in his own cotton-field he is himself, and what you see of him 
there you may consider (as we say) genuine. If you are his guest, 
he tells you that his plantation is your own, and while you remain it is 
such, in all things but the title deeds. You cannot stay too long, or 
take too much of the choice old wines, or curse the tariff too roundly. 
On this subject he can swear too, “‘ with good emphasis,” and as he 
believes, ‘* with good discretion.” Iam myself no friend to the pro- 
visions of that celebrated paper, and [| deprecate the dissensions that 
it causes to rage; but I cannot, while I wish a modification, consider 
it the sole occasion of the present depression of property in South 
Carolina. Were it now repealed, perhaps the Carolinians would be 
surprised that al! things would not ensue to their own advantage. The 
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planter is impoverished, and he feels it deeply, for poverty is to none 
so irksome, as to the proud and generous, or to those who have once 
been rich. He sees in New-England neat villages, flourishing farms, 
and a gainful employment of machinery ; he contrasts these with the 
state of his own district, and is willing to attribute the difference to 
the tariff, as Andrew Fairservice referred all moral and political evil 
to the ‘‘ sad and sorrowful union.’”’ A year’s residence in a New-Eng- 
land village would give him, on these points, some useful intelligence. 
He would then see that every one toils ; the sons plough, the daughters 
spin, and few are idle but those who are contented to be poor. The 
system of economy is as rigid as that of toil ; and few of these sons of 
frugality will lightly part with what was slowly and hardly won ; where- 
as the Carolinians, (I speak it not unkindly, for I love them, and, 
alas! I imitate them,) open their purses as wide as their hearts, and 
reverse the more economical practice of spending a shilling out of 2 
dollar ; for they often contrive to take the greater quantity from the 
less. 

There are not, in Carolina, many corporations,—those profitable as- 
sociations, where capital may be safely invested to increase without the 
care of the holder. In New-England a man may put a hundred dol- 
lars in a bridge, a turnpike, a rail-road, a bank, an insurance company, 
or a mill-dam, and thus blend his private advantage with the public 
good. Thus interest becomes a powerful ally to patriotism, for a man 
never pursues so zealously the good of the public, as when at the 
same time he follows that of the individual. It would be a lesson for 
a Carolinian to be present at a council at a farmer’s fireside, on the 
profitable investment of twenty dollars. To spend a sum so enormous 
is seldom within the verge of thought, and where to place it is slowly 
and safely decided. ‘The planter is not aware, that the greater num- 
ber of proprietors who dress New-England like a garden, whose farms 
he admires, and whose lot he almost envies, do not possess more than 
two or three thousand dollars, the product of a life of toil, and close 
economy, and hardly what even a small planter scatters in a year, or 
at most in two years. 

“* But what is this new” doctrine, ‘‘ that the world makes such a 
rout about?” It is well worth the care of every citizen, to endeavor 
to allay, in his own circle, the rancor that is corroding the vitals of 
the republic. There are no relations in private life, in which the par- 
ties are not required to make mutual concessions. Even in families, 
there could be no peace without them. If a spirit of conciliation, of 
compromise, and of mutual concession, be so indispensible in private 
life, who is there that will not admit the necessity of it in public re- 
lations? Shall there be no compromise of interests or feelings to pre- 
serve the Union? Is it even certain that there may not be reasona- 
ble grounds for the tenets of both parties, when several of the best and 
most intelligent men of the country, have, in turn, conscientiously held 
the doctrines of each party ? 

The people of Carolina are not lightly to be accused of want of 
patriotism or devotion to the common country. They are now ina 
state of great excitement; and their spirit is wounded and roused ; 
but the true spirit of Carolina is to be found in the scenes of the revo- 
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lution, where she poured out her best blood, as a thing of no value, 
compared with freedom and independence. 

This is no place for politics, and I therefore repress my opinions. 
But be the present position of Carolina right or wrong—it is not al- 
ways asserted in the proper spirit, nor has it been resisted in a better 
manner. All parties are exasperated, and, of course, are more dis- 
posed to extremes. But in Carolina the state of society affords great 
facilities, by which political excitements may be raised and extended. 
The people are themselves ardent and easily excited. They are, to a 
great degree, social and convivial, and in the whole state few gentlemen 
of standing are unknown to each other, while, in New-England, many 
are unacquainted in the same city. A common visiting distance for 
dinner is twenty miles; and, at the races, all Carolina comes up to 
Charleston, as the tribes of Greece met at Olympia, while her citizens 
form closer fellowships in New-England, the West, or Europe in their 
periodical migrations. ‘Thus it may happen that a man of convivial 
qualities, a person of high standing as an honorable man, such for in- 
stance as Governor Hamilton, may acquire an influence and a popu- 
larity that may not be had by a cooler and better statesman, who is 
personally less favorably known to his constituents. 

You have restricted me in space, and I have limited myself in time. 
My sketches may be inaccurate, for [ was in Carolina but two months 
during the last winter. In another number I may send you something 
concerning Virginia, for | lived m the Old Dominion three years. 

G. M. 


SHAKSPEARE’S MULBERRY. 


[Iv a garden belonging to the White Lion Inn, at Stratford-on-Avon, is a mul- 
berry tree, raised from a shoot of the celebrated one planted by Shakspeare. The 
following lines were suggested by visiting the spot.] 


"T is sweet a deathless memory 
With living things to bind > 

With Nature's humblest turf or tree 
Her mightiest Poet's mind. 


The plant, beloved of that poor worm, 
Whose little life is spent 
In weaving from its tender form 
Its precious monument,— 


Her loved, who other life resigned 
To live in what he wrought ; 

In the rich web wrapt up and shrined 
Of his own matchless thought. 


This tree, that from his own took birth, 
Grows as that grew before ; 

His buried genius left on earth 
No like nor successor. F 
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POLITICS 
UNITED STATES. 


A MEETING was held in New-York on 
the 9th of August, for the purpose of 
bringing Mr. Calhoun before the public, 
in a formal manner, as a candidate for 
the Presidency at the ensuing election. 
The resolutions state that those inter- 
ested in the meeting were the early 
friends of General Jackson, who have 
been disappointed in his administration 
of the government. There are now, 
therefore, three candidates for the 
troublesome honors of the Presidency ; 
and the contest, if not unparalleled, will, 
at least, never have been surpassed in 
violence. 

The correspondence between the ex- 
ministers of the cabinet and the friends 
and supporters of the President is still 
kept up, and there are at present no in- 
dications of an early termination of the 
dispute, or of an oblivion of the angry 
feelings that have grown out of it. 

The Vice-President has recently pub- 
lished his opinions respecting certain 
important topics, connected with the 
Union—the tariff, state-rights, nullifica- 
tion, &c. The sum of his opinions is 
embodied in the following paragraph ; 
the arguments and illustrations, by 
which he supports these opinions form 
a document of great length, interesting 
to the statesman and politician. ‘ The 
great and leading principle is, that the 
General Government emanated from 
the people of the several states, forming 
distinct political communities, and act- 
ing in their separate and sovereign ca- 
pacity, and not from all of the people 
forming one aggregate political commu- 
nity ; that the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States is, in fact, ac ompact, to which 
each state is a party, in the character 
already described ; and that the several 
States or parties have a right to judge 
of its infractions, and in case of a de- 
liberate, palpable, and dangerous exer- 
cise of a power not delegated, they have 
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the right, in the last resort, to use the 
language of the Virginia resolutions, 
‘to interpose for arresting the progress 
of the evil, and for maintaining, within 
their limits, the authorities, 
rights and liberties appertaining to them.’ 
This right of interposition, thus solemn- 
ly asserted by the state of Virginia, be 
it called what it may, state-right, veto, 
nullification, or by any other name, | 
conceive to be the fundamental princi- 
ple of our system, resting on facts his- 
torically as certain as our Revolution 
itself, ] as simple and 


and deductions, 
demonstrative, as that of any oo 
firmly 


respe clive 


or moral truth whatever; and 
believe that on its recognition depends 
the stability and safety ‘of our political 
institutions.” 


MAINE. 

Indian Old Town. On the banks of 
the Penobscot, twelve miles above Ban- 
gor, is a small Indian settlement, which 
has long been known by the name of 
Indian Old Town. A wooden church, a 
neat little edifice; four or five small 
houses, whose exterior presents a very 
decent appearance, but within full of 
savage filth ; and about twenty misera- 
ble wigwams, covered with bark, whose 
whole furniture isa kettle, in which is 
prepared all their food, and some straw 
placed on the ground, which performs 
the double office of chairs by day and 
beds by night, compose this far-famed 
town. Here you can see the aged sav- 
age, whose strength has been expended 
in hunting the moose or chasing the 
deer, stretching his dying limbs upon 
the cold, wet ground, earnestly suppli- 
cating his priest to send him, 

** In another life, 
His dog, his bottle, and his wife.’’ 


Here you can see the young Indian, 
whose strong and athletic form might 


procure for him a decent subsistence, 
basking all the day in the sunshine, 
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without any covering, save the blue 
canopy of heaven; here you can see 
men, women and children, assembled in 
one promiscuous mass, passing the day 
in total idleness, without the least exer- 
tion, save occasionally they half arise to 
quaff the debasing liquor, or roll away 
their life in the intoxicating fumes of 
the pipe. Here they live, entirely des- 
titute of employment, neglecting their 
land, which would abundantly supply 
them with the necessaries of life, and 
studiously avoiding the cultivated field ; 
they delight to pass their life in listless- 
ness and inaction. Over their moral 
condition, humanity cannot but weep ; 
no benevolent hand extends the kind 
consolations of Christian charity; no 
missionary of the gospel endeavors to 
enlighten their minds; no efforts of our 
numerous societies are directed to the 
melioration of their condition; none 
endeavor to elevate their character above 
that of their only friend—the dog. 

Penobscot County. The whole of the 
real and personal estate in this county, 
as valued and determined at the last 
session of the Legislature, amounts to 
$1,863,767. The wild land is valued 
at $87,677. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

It is in contemplation to construct a 
Rail Road from Dover, or from the tide 
waters of the Piscataqua, to Alton, 
which lies at the extreme southerly 
limit of Lake Winnipiseogee ; and to 
extend the communication towards the 
Northwest by a steam boat across the 
lake to Centre Harbor. It is calculated 
that there is now paid for transportation 
in the vicinity of the lake, from sev- 
enty to seventy-five thousand dollars. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

An adjourned meeting of the Bunker- 
Hill Monument Association was held on 
the 26th of July, for the purpose of fill- 
ing thirteen vacancies in the Board of 
Directors. After the appointment ofa 
committee to designate persons to check 
the voting lists, the meeting adjourned to 
the first day of August, at Faneuil Hall. 
At this meeting, the committee advised 
that the number of directors should be 
increased from twenty-five to thirty; 
and that no part of the land belonging 
to the Association should be sold, nor 
any stones laid on the Monument, nor 
any contracts made for any operation 
thereon, unless the Association be first 
convened by advertisement giving at 
least twenty days notice thereof, in two 
or more newspapers printed in Boston, 
and a vote be passed authorizing the 
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measure proposed. These alterations 
having been made in the By-Laws, the 
Association proceeded to elect eighteen 
directors, and the following gentlemen 
were chosen with great unanimity, 
nearly six hundred votes having been 
cast, only five of which were for other 
persons ;—William Prescott, John C. 
Warren, William Sullivan, Amos Law- 
rence, Nathan Hale, Robert G. Shaw, 
Francis J. Oliver, William H. Eliot, 
and Nathaniel Hammond, of Boston. 
Henry A. 8. Dearborn, of Roxbury. 
Edward Everett, Ebenezer Breed, John 
Skinner, David Devens, Thomas J. 
Goodwin, John Harris, and James K. 
Frothingham, of Charlestown. Francis 
Peabody, of Salem. 


Berkshire County. But a few years 
since, says a correspondent of a Salem 
paper, this was a famous dairying coun- 
ty ; but the diminished price of butter 
and cheese, from the immense quanti- 
ties produced in the Western States, 
and the greatly enhanced value of wool, 
have caused an almost entire change of 
herds for flocks. In many towns there 
are now more than twenty sheep for 
each inhabitant. In one little town of 
about 800 inhabitants only, there are 
more than 15,000 sheep, mostly of fine 
fleeces, affording an income to the town 
of 20 or 25,000 dollées. The neighbor- 
ing towns consume most of the wool 
raised upon the Mountains,—as this re- 
gion is very descriptively called. Lee 
has several paper mills ; Lanesborough, 
Pittsfield, Adams and Lenox, and par- 
ticularly West-Stockbridge, quarry im- 
mense quantities of white and gray 
marble; and make a great deal of lime 
for the Southern market. In Adams 
there is statuary marble of a good qual- 
ity; and in Lenox, very profitable bog 
iron ore, which is made into various 
castings. 

The writer might have added, that, 
for all the purposes of commercial or 
social intercourse, the county of Berk- 
shire is as much a part of New-York, as 
if situated on the west side of the Hud- 
son. This is principally owing to the 
difficulty and expense of transporting 
merchandise over the mountains, from 
the Eastern part of the state. 


Williamsburgh,in Hampshire county, 
is described by the Northampton Cou- 
rier, as a place where much business is 
carried on. Witha population of about 
twelve hundred, it contains one woollen 
factory in operation, and another now 
erecting ; it has an establishment for 
carding and spinning, and making 
machinery; three or four makers of 
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scythes and axes; a manufactory of 
wooden buttons, where nearly forty 
hands are constantly employed in turn- 
ing and finishing button moulds; an 
establishment for making sand-paper; 
and lastly, an establishment for making 
Lather Boves ; this is not an unimpor- 
tant branch of domestic industry, and 
requires no fostering hand of govern- 
ment to sustain it. These articles are 
made of maple, on turning machines, 
with almost the rapidity of thought, and 
five men manufacture between four and 
five hundred daily, producing annually 
about two thousand dollars. 


Worcester County. The one hundredth 
anniversary of the organization of this 
county, is to be celebrated at Worcester 
on the first Tuesday in October next. 
A writer in the Spy, speaking of the 
celebration, says, “ At that period, we 
find a population probably not exceeding 
5 or 6000 inhabitants, scattered over an 
unsubdued wilderness, of 1500 square 
miles, planting their cabins by the sunny 
margins of our streams and sloping hill 
sides, depending for subsistence for their 
scanty herds of cattle upon the meadows 
and swamps, which are now the least 
valuable part of our territory, without 
suitable fences, bridges, or highways, 
no churches but the groves and the 
skies, with but few schools, and those 
unaccommodated with public buildings 
or suitable means of instruction, com- 
pelled oftentimes to traverse a forest of 
twenty or thirty miles to reach a mill, 
or to obtain relief in sickness or dis- 
tress. Look now atthe mighty change, 
the bright retrospect of the past, and 
see the fruits of industry directed by in- 
ps and of enterprize pressed on- 
wards by patriotism and love for poster- 
ity. Our county, with but one excep- 
tion, is the youngest in the Common- 
wealth, and yet in numbers it is already 
the first in New-England, and it is be- 
lieved, in the number of its useful in- 
stitutions, it may safely challenge a 
comparison with any other county in 
the United States. We name it not in 
a spirit of boasting, but it is a fact, that 
results from the peculiar organization of 
our social state, that, in the county of 
Worcester, there are fifty-four incorpo- 
rated towns, each forming a little re- 
public, levying, collecting, and direct- 
ing the expenditure by the votes of all 
the people, of nearly the whole of the 
public revenues, that are directly paid 
by the people, choosing their own rul- 
ers and framing their own by-laws. We 
already have more than one hundred 
and thirty organized parishes or zeli- 
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gious societies, nearly all of which are 
accommodated with spacious edifices 
for the public homage of that Great Be- 
ing, who has so liberally dispensed to 
these worshipers the bounties of his 
Providence. We have between four 
hundred and five hundred lesser corpo- 
rations, called School Districts, in each 
of which, it is believed, there is a com- 
fortable and convenient school-house. 
wherein all the children of this great 
community have not only a lawful 
right, but are urged, nay, in some in- 
stances, are compelled to assemble to 
receive the rudiments of education—to 
learn the first principles of republican 
citizens, and the duties of men, of pat- 
riots and of Christians.” 


RHODE-ISLAND. 

Public Works in Narragansett Bay. 
An extensive plan for the defence of 
the waters of Narragansett Bay was 
projected, and ua on to some ex- 
teni, under the last Administration of 
the General Government. The plan 
embraced the erection of a formidable 
battery at Fort Adams, on the southerly 
part of Rhode-Island, another at the 
Promontory of Canonicut Island, called 
the Dumplings, one at Tiverton Heights 
on the Main, and a Dyke across the 
West Bay, between Canonicut and the 
Narragansett shore. The estimated 
expense of these works, which when 
completed would render the bay inac- 
cessible to a hostile fleet, was $3,000,000. 
Of this amount about 780,000 dollars 
was assigned to Fort Adams, the only 
part of the plan which is now in actual 
execution. This work is situated on a 
peint which projects in a northerly di- 
rection from the south-west point of 
Rhode-Island, called Brenton’s Neck. 
Between this point and the Promontory 
of Canonicut Island is the main entrance 
from the ocean to Narragansett East 
Bay, and Newport Harbor. The prin- 
cipal battery encloses an area of twenty 
seven acres, and is intended to mount 
three hundred and sixty pieces of ord- 
nance. The wall is of hammered gran- 
ite, surrounded by a glacis, or deont 
bank of earth, and is, in most places, 
already earried to its intended height. 
It is adapted to two tiers of guns, and 
it is believed that a continuous mass of 
granite building of equal extent is not 
to be found in America. The whole 
rear is to be fitted for quarters for the 
officers and soldiers, on a scale for the 
accommodation of 6000 troops. Un- 
der the direction of Col. Totten, every- 
thing is executed with the most perfect 
accuracy. The arches which support 
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the upper tier of cannon, as well as 
the walls of the subterraneous arch- 
es, and the branches which are sent 
out for the facility of dislodging an 
enemy by mining, are admirably con- 
structed. The whole interior is cal- 
culated to confirm the idea of aston- 
ishing strength and durability, which 
the exterior cannot fail to inspire. Some 
idea of the formidable obstruction which 
this work will offer to an invading fleet 
may be gathered from the fact, that, at 
at the north front, ninety-five guns, 
mounted in a wall absolutely impregna- 
ble, can be brought to bear at once upon 
a ship, during her passage along a line 
of view sufficiently extensive to allow 
of repeated discharges at different an- 
gles, and within range. The number 
of mechanics and laborers now employ- 
ed at the fort is 350. The annual ap- 
propriation for the work is at present 
$100,000. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Church Scholarship Society. The ob- 
ject of this Society is to assist meritori- 
ous young men, members of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, in the attain- 
ment of a collegiate educ ation, and, 
when the state of the funds may be 
thought to justify the measure, to assist 
candidates for holy orders in obtaining 
their Theological Education. The an- 
nual sermon was preached before this 
— at Hartford, on the 3d of Au- 


gust, by the Rev. Mr. Edson, of Low- 
ell, Mass. The meeting was adjourned 


to the 4th, when the following officers 
were elected for the present year. 
Standing Committee of the Board of Di- 
rectors—Rt. Rev. T. C. Brownell, Pres- 
ident. Rev. N.S. Wheaton, Rev. Ho- 
ratio Potter, James M. Goodwin, 
George Beach, George Sumner, Fran- 
cis J. Huntington. Corresponding Sec- 


retary—Rev. N. S. Wheaton. Record- 
tng Secretary—Rev. Horatio Potter. 
Treasurer—James M. Goodwin. A re- 


rt from the Directors was read by Mr 

heaton. It is stated in this report 
that the interests of the church are suf- 
fering for want of clergymen, and that, 
were the present number doubled, they 
would all find employment in a year or 
two, and the annual addition of a hun- 
dred would not, for some years, be more 
than adequate to the necessity. The 
onward course of the church is slow, it 
does not keep pace with the increase of 
other denominations, and its increase is 
not even in proportion to what it has 
been in former years. Only 150 have 
been added to the clerical body within 
the last seven years ; and only six with- 
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in the last year. The whole number of 
clergymen is now 534. It is proposed 
to remedy the deficiency by extending 
assistance to the indigent. “If we 
wait for young men to force their way 
through every obstacle to the portals of 
the priesthood,” says the report ‘‘ we 
shall wait long before the necessities of 
the church are provided for. Few sons 
of the rich devote themselves to the sa- 
cred profession. It presents no lure to 
avarice, no rewards to unholy ambition; 
and it is greatly to the advantage of the 
interests of pure religion in this coun- 
try, that the church offers so few in- 
ducements of a worldly uature to enter 
into its service. The supply then must 
be sought in those classes of society, 
where habits of industry and self-denial 
are far more prevalent, where talents 
equally abound, and piety is, to say the 
least, not less frequent. T he operations 
of the Society have commenced with 
the most encouraging prospects.  Al- 
ready more than $8,500 have been sub- 
scribed in various ways, $3,000 of which 
were obtained in a single parish. Most 
of the subscriptions being payable in 
annual instalments, but little more than 
$3,000 have been received into the 
treasury ; out of which sum, the expens- 
es of the agent have been paid, and 
assistance afforded to eleren beneficia- 
ries, students of Washington College, a 
part of whom are now members of the 
General Theological Seminary. 


NEW-YORK. 

City of New-York. The expenses of 
the city of New-York for the last year 
amounted to $1,035,000. The city debt 
amounts to $774,555. Among the items 
of expense we notice the following, viz ; 
Almshouse, Bridewell and Penitentiary, 
$125,000; cleansing of streets, $25,076; 
coroners’ inquests, $2,565; expenses 
of lighting streets, R49,351; oflicers for 
conveying prisoners to Bridewell, 
$1,323 ; officers’ services for executing 
the Sunday Laws, $1,306; Public 
Schools, $35,995; opening and widen- 
ing streets, $202,201; Fire Depart- 
ment, $23,462 ; paving and repairing 
streets, $10,975 ; City Watch, 856,592 ; 
extra Police duty of mars hals and 
watchmen, for preserving the peace 
during the night of December 31, 1830, 
$1,194. The most singular article of 
expense is the following ; “ for refresh- 
ments for the Common Council and its 
Committees at the City Hall, $1,490.” 
Among the receipts into the City Treas- 
ury, for lottery office licenses, $7,000; 
for taverns and excise licenses, $30,830 ; 
for penalties for violation of the burial 
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and other city laws, $5,610; from com- 
mutation for alien passengers, 14,901 ; 
for sales of manure, 19,053; amount re- 
ceived from taxes, 457,501. It appears 
by the report, that there are in the city 
of New-York 3088 persons licensed to 
sell spirits ; 530 watchmen. In lighting 
the streets of New-York last year, there 
were 35,215 gallons of oil used, besides 
gas, the supply of which for 209 lamps 
cost $1,357. 

There are nearly forty Bookstores in 
the city of New-York, the publications 
of which, during the last year, amount- 
ed to from five to two hundred thousand 
dollars each, and the total amount ex- 
pended in publishing was $1,230,000. 


An“ Institute of Practical Education,” 
having its origin in the late revivals of 
religion, was organized at Rochester, in 
May. Its students now exceed forty, 
collected from four denominations of 
Christians, all equally privileged. As 
an Institute of Practical Education it 
will receive all students, and aim to 
qualify them for the highest possible de- 
gree of usefulness in the practical duties 
of life; and whatever contributes to 
this end, either in moral, intellectual, or 
physical discipline, is to be made the 
matter of directinstruction. The found- 
ers cherish the hope of aiding the cause 
of popular education and of national 
liberty, by uniting the advantages of a 
cultivated mind and religious principle, 
with the feelings and habits of a work- 
ing population. But the department of 
labor is subordinate to higher objects. 
Experience shows that most students 
can maintain ten hours of intense study 
with three hours of labor, better than 
if no labor were required; and that the 
punctuality and order connected with 
this department gives system to every- 
thing connected with it. 

The Mohawk and Hudson Rail-Road, 
which was commenced about a year ago, 
is now finished and opened. It runs 
from Albany to Schenectady, a distance 
of about twelve miles and a half. 

Manufactures of Troy. There has 
been rolled within the last year, teweo 
thousand and twenty-eight tons of tron, 
into plates, rods, &c. at the two exten- 
sive rolling mills in Troy; of which 
1518 tons were made into spikes and 
nails. There are now 24 machines for 
cutting and heading nails at one revolu- 
tion of the engine; next year there 
will be 54, and the iron rolled will 
amount to three thousand tons. There 
will probably be made next year at these 
great works 2000 tons of spikes and 
nails, including spikes for ship building 
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and rail-roads This intelligent spike 
machine is the invention of Mr. Bur- 
den, who has now seven of these won- 
der-working machines in operation. 

The operation of making rods for 
spikes may be compared to the firing of 
rockets. ‘A large bar of iron, red hot, 
some three or four feet long, is put into 
the furrowed rollers, and is thrown from 
them with great velocity some feet; it 
is again returned through the engine 
and leaps upon the other side, alo 
alternately, until in a minute or two a 
rod of red hot iron, twenty-five or 
thirty feet long, is thrown with great 
velocity some feet the rod is then of 
the proper size for spikes. 

At one Bell-Foundry in this town, 
have been cast, within the last year, 
forty bells, of all sizes, from 3000 pounds 
to the smallest. The weight of the 
whole is 26,764 pounds. 


NEW-JERSEY. 

Camden and Amboy Raii-Road. Cam- 
den is a small village on the Delaware, 
opposite the City of Philadelphia, where 
the river is about one mile in breadth. 
South-Amboy is seated at the head of 
the Raritan Bay, sixty-one miles and 
ten chains from Camden, as measured 
by the course of the rail-road ; and is 
about twenty-four miles from the city 
of New-York, (by water) meking the 
whole distance from Camden to New- 
York rather less than eighty-six miles. 
The Charter for the Rail-Road from 
Camden to South-Amboy was granted 
by the Legislature of New Jersey, early 
in 1830. Surveys for the designation 
of the line of the road, were begun in 
June, 1830. By pursuing a course near 
the Delaware river, a favorable route 
has been discovered, in a very direct 
line, so that in many places there is not 
for miles any deviation from a straight 
line. The estimate of the engineer, 
for grading the whole extent of the 
road, sixty-one miles, ten chains, in- 
cluding bridges, &c. was $235,935 39. 
Contracts for this purpose were soon af- 
ter made, $19,000 within this sum. 

South-Amboy, where the road termi- 
nates at the eastern end, is one of the 
finest harbors in the United States, ac- 
cessible at all seasons fer the largest 
vessels from the sea and from New- 
York ; so that the communication with 
Philadelphia and foreign countries by 
this route, will be uninterrupted. The 
contracts for leveling the track for the 
road are all cgmpleted; the laying of 
the rails on the Delaware, was to have 
been begun about the 20th of July ; and 
they will be finished, so as to be used, 
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early in the present autumn—that is, 
from Bordentown to South-Amboy, to 
which places the steamboats on each 
side, at present run. The graduation 
of that part of the line from Bordentown 
to Camden, has been commenced, and 
temporary rails will be laid,” until the 
walk is properly settled, to admit of the 
permanent rails. A single track only 
will be laid at first; this will allow of 
the transportation of materials for a 
second track, almost without cost. Lo- 
comotive engines are to be used. These 
may safely be estimated to move at the 
rate of 15 miles per hour; this will 
give four hours for the trip from Cam- 
den to Amboy, and allowing two hours 
to reach New-York from Aimboy, gives 
six hours for the trip from Philadelphia 
to New-York. South-Amboy, possess- 
ing the advantages it does, for a port of 
entry and departure, during the winter 
months, and having added to it the fa- 
cilities for transportation of the cargoes 
of merchant traders by the rail-road, 
must become an important point for the 
mercantile operations of Philadelphia, 
independently of the advantages of its 
nearer connexion with New-York. The 
tolls and freight for these cargoes must 
treble the profits now derived from this 
source and the passage of persons across 
the state of New-Jersey. The sum now 
received for light freight and the pas- 
sage of persons, by the present convey- 
ances, is estimated to exceed $500,000. 
The completion of the whole of this 
yreat work, has been calculated as not 
Facly to exceed $1,200,000 ;—so that it 
is probable, when the road gets fully 
into operation, a greater amount will be 
annually returned to the stockholders 
than was paid in the first instance for 
the execution of the whole work. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Baltimore Chronicle of the 
Times, gives the following account of a 
visit to Mr. Duponceau’s Silk Spinning 
establishment, at Philadelphia. This 
establishment is under the direction of 
Mr. D’Homergue. “It consists of a 
shed thirty-six feet long by twenty in 
breadth, running north and south, the 
eastern side entirely open, the western 
exposure but partially closed, having 
six large sashes usually let down, in 
order to permit the free circulation of 
air, so essential to the operations to be 
performed. The entire apparatus and 
machinery of the establishment, consist 
of ten furnaces built up in masonry, 
with grates for burning charcoal, and 
copper basins for heating the water in 
which the cocoons are placed, and made 
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to connect during the spinning opera- 
tion, with the reels. These are con- 
structed in the most simple manner. 
Each system of apparatus is attended 
by two females—the spinster, and a 
little girl who turns the reel. The 
spinster takes her situation next to the 
furnace ; she is provided with a basin 
of cold water, into which she dips her 
fingers, after every immersion of them 
in the hot water in which the cocoons 
are placed. Her duty is to prepare the 
cocoons by wiping them for a short 
time in the hot water, and supplying 
the necessary number of threads to the 
reel. It is this part of the operation, 
which, although extremely simple in 
appearance, is attended with difficulties 
in practice, far greater than we had any 
idea of. We have satisfied ourselves 
by close examination, by inquiries from 
the females, who are now spinning for 
the second year, and by the full and 
precise explanations which were given 
to us by Mr. D’Homergue himself” that 
the art of spinning silk of a uniformly 
good quality, is a far more difficult ac- 
quirement than has been sometimes 
stated, and is generally thought. From 
these considerations, and a conviction 
of the importance to our country of the 
raising of the silk worm, and the man- 
ufacture of its invaluable product, we 
have no hesitation in subscribing our- 
selves as the decided advocates of the 
plan submitted by Mr. Duponceau, to 
Congress, after their request—namely, 
to appropriate a sum of money for the 
thorough instruction of sixty intelligent 
young men in the art of spinning silk, 
under the direction of Mr. D’ Homergue. 
The raising of silk worms has consider- 
ably increased throughout the United 
States, and the farmers of Pennsyl- 
vania, at least, have satisfied themselves 
that it gives rise to a profitable employ- 
ment. The cocoons which were sent 
to Philadelphia during the last season, 
were purchased by Mr. Duponceau, at 
forty cents per pound.” 

‘ en in another year, will 
have eight hundred miles of canal, and 
six hundred of rail-road, leading through 
her own territory, in full operation. 
She has appropriated since April 1, 1826, 
in public money, 13,000,000 of dollars, 
which, added to individual appropria- 
tions, it is estimated will make an ag- 
gregate of 26,000,000 of dollars, disburs- 
ed on rail-roads and canals, within her 
borders, in a very few years. 


VIRGINIA. 
Great attention has lately been paid 
to the subject of Internal Improvements 
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in this state, and the primary steps in 
relation to several works, appear to 
have been taken with much vigor, and 
it can hardly be doubted that they will 
be prosecuted with success. The prin- 
cipal, and certainly a very important 
object, seems to be to connect the capi- 
tal with the western part of the state, 
and with the state of Tennessee. This 
will be accomplished by means of Rail- 
Roads, the whole distance, or by mak- 
ing James river navigable to Lynch- 
burgh, and continuing the route thence 
by Rail-Roads. A report adopted at a 
meeting, on the 26th of July, says, in 
relation to this project, “ It will pene- 
trate acountry rich in mineral, and agri- 
cultural products, and in stock. It 
must draw to it the trade of a popula- 
tion of at least 400,000 persons ; resid- 
ing in a tract of country, which, from 
its locality, is almost entirely excluded 
from any outlet, for its various and rich 
productions. it will afford the means 
for supplying a hardy, intelligent, in- 
dustrious, and enterprizing people, by a 
more direct and cheap channel than any 
now used, with all the articles of mer- 
chandize which may be wanted for con- 
sumption. To the agriculture of the 
country, and to the commerce of Vir- 
ginia, the execution of the work will 
give a new spring, and to the latter, an 
activity heretofore unknown.” 


NORTH-CAROLINA. 

Since the destruction of the State- 
house at Raleigh, the subject of a con- 
vention for the purpose of revising the 
constitution of the state, has been ag- 
itated in the papers. Strenuous efforts 
also appear to be making, to have the 
seat of government removed. The town 
of Fayetteville, now rising from its 
ashes, is spoken of as a desirable place 
for the Capitol, and it is thought that 
the addition of the state buildings, with 
the business which would naturally fol- 
low the transfer, to the previous advan- 
tages of Fayetteville as a place of busi- 
ness, would enable the citizens to build 
up a respectable city, and, in some 
measure, to retrieve their losses. 

A society has recently been formed 
and organized to be called the “ North- 
Carolina Institute of Education,’ the 
object of which is “to diffuse knowl- 
edge on the subject of education, and 
by every proper means to improve the 
condition of common schools, and other 
literary institutions in the state.” 


SOUTH-CAROLINA. 
The excitement in this State upon 
the subject of the Tariff, and the extra- 
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ordinary ground taken by the leaders 
of what is called the “ State Rights and 
Free Trade Party,” respecting their re- 
lation to the Union, have produced a 
very disagreeable state of affairs; and 
the patriot must look for the result with 
great anxiety. ‘The late political di- 
visions,” say the committee of the 
* Union Party” in their letter inviting 
the President of the United States to 
join with them in celebrating the fourth 
of July, “‘ have tended to loosen those 
bonds of fraternal affection which once 
united the remotest parts of our great 
empiré. Geographical limits are fa- 
miliarly referred to as connected with 
separate and disjointed interests and too 
many of our youth are growing up, as 
we fear, and deeply lament, in the dan- 
gerous belief that these interests are 
incompatible and contrasted. We con- 
ceive it, Sir, to be a matter of infinite 
importance to our country, that these 
fatal errors should be promptly correet- 
ed and the feelings which they engen- 
der thoroughly eradicated, that the an- 
cient ties of friendship may once more 
knit closely together the several mem- 
bers of our happy confederacy.” 

In reply the President said, ‘‘ Could 
I accept your invitation, it would be 
with the hope that all parties—all the 
men of talent, exalted patriotism and 
private worth, who have been divided 
in the manner you describe, might be 
found united before the altar of their 
country, on the day set apart for the 
solemn celebration of its independence 
—independence which cannot exist 
without union, and, with it, is eternal. 
Every enlightened citizen must know, 
that a separation, could it be effected, 
would begin with civil discord, and end 
in colonial dependence on a foreign 
power, and obliteration from the list of 
nations. But he should also see that 
high and sacred duties which must and 
will, at all hazards, be performed, pre- 
sent an insurmountable barrier to the 
success of any plan of disorganization, 
by whatever patriotic name it may be 
arrayed for its support.” 

The intimation in the last sentence 
seems to have animated the very spirit, 
which it was the intention to allay, and 
public meetings in various parts of the 
state have denounced the President for 
intermeddling with party disputes, and 
asserted that their attachment to the 
Union is as warm as that of any party 
or setof men, and that the constitution 
confers no power to make war on a sove- 
reign state 

If the sentiments of the people are to 
be ascertained from the public ex- 
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pressions at the festive board, there is a 
very strong disposition among the peo- 
ple to resist the Tariff laws in any and 
every way. The opposing or ‘“ Union 
party, however, is equally strong, in 
numbers, and equally decided in its 
tone. Edward Frost, Esq. the United 
States District Attorney, at Charles- 
ton, declined prosecuting an importer 
who had refused to redeem his bond, 
having satisfied himself that the laws 
are unconstitutional; and he has re- 
signed his office. 

A society was formed in Charleston 
on the 25th of July, called “* The South- 
Carolina State Rights and Free Trade 
Association,’ which will probably exert 
an important influence upon the future 
course of the state. Its objects are “ to 
procure by peaceful means a repeal of 
the tariff of protection, and an aban- 
donment of the system of internal im- 
provements, by which the constitution 
will be restored to its purity, and the 
Union to that concord which made and 
blessed us in harmony and affection as 
one people—in a confederacy of free, 
sovereign and independent states.”” &c. 
These objects are to be attained by 
distributing such tracts, speeches and 
public documents, as are calculated * to 
diffuse correct information as to the 
limitations imposed by the constitution 
on the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment,—to point out the dangers of Con- 
solidation.—to vindicate the rights of 
the states,—to expose all usurpations 
of unauthorised power,—to maintain the 
constitution in its original purity and 
simplicity, to promote the blessings of 
Free Trade, and thereby to perpetuate 
the Union.” The following officers 
were elected ;—President. Keating Sim- 
ons. Ist Vice President, James Hamil- 
ton, Jun.; 2d do. Henry Deas; 3d do. 
Nathaniel Heyward; 4th do. Robert J. 
Turnbull; 5th do. Elias Horry ; 6th do. 
Robert Y. Hayne. Recording Secre- 
tary, Christopher L. Black. Treasurer, 
Charles E. Miller. Standing Commit- 
tee, Henry Wm. Peronneau, Sedgwick 
L. Simons, Stephen Elliot, Benjamin 
A. Markley, Campbell Douglas, Alex- 
ander Mazyck, Jacob S. Mintzing, John 
Magrath, Isaac E. Holmes. P 


OHIO 
New Indian Treaty. Messrs. J. B. 
Gardiner, special commissioner, and 
John M’Elvain, Indian Agent, for this 
state, signed a treaty with the chiefs 


and warriors of the Seneca and Shaw- 
nee band of Indians on the Lewiston 
Reserve, in the county of Logan, on 
Wednesday the ‘*h of July. Forty 
thousand acre ‘ are acquired to 
the United Sus wernment by this 
treaty, and th aty of Logan is 
cleared of Indian utle. The Indians 
receive a tract of land of some greater 
extent west of Missouri and Arkansas 
together with some other presents, and 
the expense of their removal, which, it 
is expected, the government will per- 
form for them the next summer. It ap- 
pears that these Indians have examined 
the tract of country which they are to 
receive, and are well pleased with it. 
Like the white pioneers, the first who 
remove will have the choice. 


ILLINOIS. 

In a report to the War Department, 
dated on the 7th of July, relative to the 
late Indian disturbances, Governor Rey- 
nolds says, “The Indians, with some 
exceptions, from Canada to Mexico, 
along the northern frontier of the United 
States, are more hostile to the whites, 
than at any other period since the last 
war; particularly, the band of Sac In- 
dians, usually and truly called, the 
‘* British Band,’’ became extremely un- 
friendly to the citizens of Illinois and 
others. This band had determined, for 
some years past, to remain, at all haz- 
ards, on certain lands, which had been 
purchased by the United States, and 
afterwards, some of them sold to private 
individuals by the general government. 
They also determined to drive off the 
citizens from this disputed territory. In 
order to effect their object, they com- 
mitted various outrages on the persons 
and property of the citizens of this 
State. That this band might the more 
effectually resist all the force that would 
be employed against them, they treated 
with many other tribes to combine to- 
gether for the purpose of aiding this 
British Band to continue in possession 
of the country in question. These facts 
and circumstances being known to the 
trontier inhabitants, they became much 
alarmed, and many of them abandoned 
their homes and habitations.’’ Gover- 
nor Reynolds called General Gaines to 
his aid, and, the Indians having been 
intimidated by an imposing military 
force, left their village, without firing a 
gun ; and by a subsequent treaty, agreed 
to cross the Mississippi forever. 
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An Essay on the Importance to 
Practical Men of Scientific Knowl- 
edge, and on the Encouragement to 
its Pursuit. By Edward Everett. 


This essay is one of those contained 
in the first volume of the American 
Library of Useful Knowledge, and has 
been compiled from a discourse deliv- 
ered by the author at the opening of the 
Mechanics’ Institute in Boston, in No- 
vember, 1827; an Address before the 
Middlesex County Lyceum, at Concord, 
in November, 1829; and an Oration be- 
fore the Columbian Institute at Wash- 
ington, in January, 1830. Mr. Everett's 
readiness to meet the wishes of the 
public on these and other similar occa- 
sions, and to present the results of his 
reading and personal observation, as 
well as the suggestions of his own cul- 
tivated and prolific mind, in forms suit- 
ed to promote the improvement, and to 
multiply the means of intellectual pleas- 
ure, 1s worthy of all commendation. 
We know of no individual, who, in 
this respect, has a claim to a greater 
share of the public esteem and gratitude. 
The public is continually presenting its 
draughts upon his time and talents ; 
and these are seldom or never protested 
for non-acceptance. We have some- 
times feared that the proverb of the 
free horse might be verified in the pro- 
gress of these continued applications ; 
but there is yet no apparent failing of 
strength or disposition ; the heart ap- 
pears to continue as willing as the ca- 
pacities of the mind are uniform, and 
its resources exhaustless. 

The evils resulting both to science 
and practice from the want of a diffu- 
sion of knowledge among practical men, 
are thus exhibited. 

Before the invention of the art of printing, the 
means of acquiring and circulating knowledge 
were few and ineffectual. The philosopher was, 
in consequence, exclusively a man of study, who, 
by living in a monastic seclusion, and by delving 
into the few books which time had spared ,—par- 
ticularly the works of Aristotle and his commen- 
tators,—succeeded in mastering the learning of 
the day; learning mostly of an abstract and meta- 
physical nature. Thus, living in a world not of 
practice, but speculation, never bringing his theo- 
riea to the test of observation, all his studies as- 
sumed a visionary character. Hence the projects 
for the transmutation of metals; a notion not 
originating ia any observation of the qualities of 
the different kinds of metals, but in reasoning, 
a@ priori, on their supposed identity of substance. 
So deep-rooted was this delusion, that a great 
part of the natural science of the middle ages 
consisted in projects to convert the baser metals 
into gold. [tis plain that such a project would 
no more have been countenanced by intelligent, 
well informed persons, practically conversant 
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with the nature of the metals, than a project to 
trausmute pine into oak, or fish into flesh. 

In like manner, by giving science wholly up to 
the philosophers, and making the practical arts 
of life merely a matter of traditionary repetition 
from one generation to another of uninformed ar- 
tisans, much evil of an opposite kind was occa- 
sioned. Accident, of course, could be the only 
source of improvement; and for want of acquaint- 
ance with the leading principles of mechanical 
philosophy, the chances were indefinitely multi- 
plied against these accidental improvements. For 
want of the diffusion of information among prac- 
tical men, the improvements prevailing in an art 
in one place were unknown in other places; and 
processes existing at ore period were liable to be 
forgotten in the lapse of time. Secrets and mys- 
teries, easily kept in such a state of things, and 
cherished as a source of mouopoly by those who 
possessed them, were so common, that mystery is 
still occasionally used as synonymous with trade. 
This also coutributed to the loss of arts once 
brought to perfection, such as that of staining 
glass, as practised in the middle ages. Compli- 
cated machinery was out of the question; for it 
requires, for its invention and improvement, the 
union of scientific knowlege and practical skill. 
The mariner was therefore left to creep along the 
coast, while the astronomer was casting nativi- 
ties; and the miner was reduced to the most la- 
borious and purely mechanical processes, to ex- 
tract the precious metals froin the ores that really 
contained them, while the chemist, who ought to 
have taught him the method of amalgamation, 
could find no use for mercury, but as a menstrum 
by which baser metals could be turned into gold. 

That the means of a practical scien- 
tific education are more easily accessible 
at the present day, is admitted ; but the 
writer contends that this part of educa- 
tion is not yet on the right footing,— 
that, generally speaking, all actual in- 
struction in the principles of natural 
science is confined to colleges, which 
are frequented only by those intended 
for professional lite—and that little has 
yet been done to afford to those engag- 
ed in constructing machinery, navigat- 
ing the ocean, laying out and excavating 
canals, building steam-engines and hy- 
draulic presses, and conducting large 
agricultural and manufacturing estab- 
lishments, that knowledge which seems 
to be essential to them, in their respec- 
tive pursuits. So long as there is no 
systein of scientific education, ‘“ every 
great improvement must be either the 
result of accident, or the happy thought 
of some powerful native genius, which 
forces its way without education.”’ The 
safe path to excellence and success in 
every calling, is shown to be that of ap- 
propriate preliminary education, dili- 
gent application to learn the art, and 
assiduity in practising it. That the 
foundation of a great improvement is 
also often a single conception, which 
suggests itself occasionally to strong, 
uneducated minds, and which after- 
wards receives aid from others, is illus- 
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trated by reference to the case of Sir 
Richard Arkwright ; and the proposi- 
tion that familiar facts may be noticed 
for ages without effect, till they are ob- 
served by a sagacious eye, and scruti- 
nized with patience and perseverance, 
by allusion to the example of Sir Isaac 

ewton, and that of our own Franklin 
as follows :— 


The appearance of lightning in the clouds was 
as old as creation; and certainly no natural phe- 
nomenon forces itself more directly on the notice 
of men. The existence of the electric fluid, as 
excited by artificial means, was familiary kuown 
to philosophers a hundred years before Franklin; 
and there are a few vague hints, prior to his time, 
that lightning was an electrical appearance. But 
it was left for Franklin distinctly to conceive that 
proposition, and to institute an experiment by 
which it should be demonstrated. ‘he process 
by which he reached this great conclusion is 
worth remembering. Dr. Franklin had seen the 
most familiar electrical experiments performed 
at Boston, in 1745, by a certain Dr. Spence, a 
Scotch lecturer. His curiosity was excited by 
witnessing these experiments, and he purchased 
the whole of Dr. Spence’s apparatus, and repeated 
the experiments at Philadelphia. Pursuing his 
researches with his own instruments, and others 
which had been liberally presented to the province 
of Pennsylvania, by the proprietor, Mr. Penn, and 
by Dr. Franklin's friend Mr. Collinson, our illus- 
trious countryman rapidly enlarged the bounds 
of electrical science, and soon arrived at the un- 
doubting conviction, that the electric fluid and 
lightning are identical. But he could not rest till 
he had brought this truth to the test of demor 
stration, and he boldly set about an experiment, 
upon the most terrific element in nature. He at 
first proposed, by means of a spire, which was 
erecting in Philadelphia, to form a connection 
between the region of the clouds and an electri- 
cal apparatus; but the appearance of a boy’s kite 
in the air, suggested to kim a readier method. 
Having prepared a kite adapted for the purpose, 
he went out into a tield, accompanied by his son, 
to whom alone he had imparted his design. The 
kite was raised, having a key attached to the 
lower end of the cord, and being insulated by 
means of a silken thread, by which it was fastened 
to a post. A heavy cloud, apparently charged 
with lightning, passed over the kite; but no signs 
of electricity were witnessed in the apparatus, 
Franktin was beginning to despair, when he saw 
the loose fibres bristling from the bempen cord. 
He immediately presented his knuckle to the key, 
and received the electrical spark. Overcome by 
his feelings, at the consummation of this great 
discovery, “ he heaved a deep sigh, and, conscious 
of an immortal name, felt that he could have been 
cortent, had that moment been his Inst.’ How 
easily it might have been his last, was shown by 
the fact, that when Professor Richman, a few 
months afterwards, was repeating this experi- 
ment at St. Petersburgh, a globe of fire Mashed 
from the conducting rod to his forehead, and kill- 
ed him on the spot, 
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Notwithstanding the examples of a 
few self-educated men, and the fact that 
some great discoveries have been made 
by men of strong and powerful intel- 
lect without education, it is said very 
truly— 

The want of a knowledge of the principles of 
science has often led men to waste much time on 
pursuits, which a better acquaintance with those 
principles would have taught them were hopeless. 
The patent office in every country, where such 
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an institution exists, contains, perhaps, as many 
machines, which show the want, as the possession, 
of sound scientific knowledge. Besides unsuc- 
cessful essays at machinery, holding forth a 
promise of feasibility, no little ingenuity, and 
much time and money, have been lavished on a 
project, which seems, in modern times, to supply 
the place of the philosopher's stone of the al- 
chemists;—I{ mean a contrivance for perpetual 
motion, a contrivance inconsistent with the law 
of gravity. The effect of a familiar acquaintance 
with the principles of science is not only to guide 
the mind to the discovery of what is useful and 
practical, but to protect it from the delusions of 
an excited imagination, ready to waste itself, in 
the ardor of youth, enterprise, and conscious in- 
genuity,on that which the laws of Nature herse)f 
have made unattainable. 


Mr. Everett adverts to the most prom- 
inent circumstances, which ought to 
act as encouragements to the young 
men of this country to apply themselves, 
earnestly and systematically, to the at- 
tainment of a scientific education. 
These circumstances are,—First, the 
fact that what are called the mechanical 
trades of this country, are on a much 
more liberal footing than they are in 
Europe ;—Secondly, the vastly wider 
field, which is opened to the mechanics 
and artisans, as the citizens of a new 
country, and the proportionate call, 
which exists for labor and enterprise in 
every department ;—and Thirdly, the 
comparatively higher rank, which our 
institutions assign to her mechanic 
classes in the political system. Each of 
these propositions is explained and en- 
forced by striking examples. Thus, in 
illustrating the second point, after quot- 
ing a variety of well-known facts, Mr. 
Everett says— 

The rising generation beholds before it not a 
crowded community, but one where labor, both of 
body and mind, is in greater request, and bears a 
higher relative price, than in any other country. 
When it is said that labor is dear in this country, 
this is not a mere commercial proposition, like 
those which fill the pages of the price current ; 
but it is a great moral fact, speaking volumes as 
to the state of society, and reminding the Ameri- 
can citizen, particularly the young maa who is 
beginning life, that he lives in a country where 
every man carries about with him the thing in 
greatest request; where the labor and skill of the 
human hands, and every kind of talent and ac- 
quisition, possess a relative importance elsewhere 
unknown—in other words, where an industrious 
man is of the greatest consequence, 

These considerations are well calculated to 
awaken enterprise, to encourage effort, to sup- 
port perseverance; and we behold on every side 
that such is their effect.—I have already alluded 
to the astonishing growth of our navigation after 
the adoption of the federal constitation. It afforda 
an example, which will bear dwelling upon, of 
American enterprise, placed in honorable con- 
trast with thatof Europe. In Great Britain, and 
in other countries of Europe, the India and China 
trade was, and to @ great a still is, locked 
up by the monopoly enjoyed by affluent compa- 
nies, protected and patronized by the state, and 
clothed, themselves, in some cases, with imperial 
power. The territories of the British East India 
Company are computed to embrace a population 
of 115,000,000 souls. The consequence of this 
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state of things was not the activity, but the em- 
barrassment, ef the commercial intercourse with 
the East. Individual enterprise was not awaken- 
ed. The Companies sent out annually their un- 
wieldy vessels of twelve hundred tons burden, 
commanded by salaried captains, to carry on the 
commerce, which was secured to them by a gov- 
ernment monopoly, and which, it was firmly be- 
lieved, could not be carried on in any other way. 
Scarcely was American independence declared, 
when our moderate-sized merchant vessels, built 
with economy, and navigated with frugality, 
doubled both the great capes of the world. The 
north-western coast of America began to be 
crowded. Not content with visiting old markets, 
our intelligent ship-masters explored the nu- 
merous islands of the Indian Archipelago. Ves- 
sels from Salem and Boston, of two and three 
hundred tons, went to ports in those seas, that 
had not been visited by a foreign ship since the 
days of Alexander the Great. The intercourse 
between Boston and the Sandwich Islands was 
uninterrupted. A man would no more have 
thought of boasting that he had been round the 
world, than that he had been to Liverpool. After 
Lord Anson and Captain Cook had, by order and 
at the expense of the British government, made 
their laborious voyages of discovery and explora- 
tion in the Pacific Ocean, and on the coast of 
America, it still remained for a merchant-vessel 
from Boston to discover and enter the only con- 
siderable river, that flows into the Pacific, from 
Behring’s Strait to Cape Horn. Our fellow citi- 
zen, Captain Giay, piloted the British admiral 
Vancouver into the Columbia River; and, in re- 
quital of this service, the British government now 
claims jurisdiction over it, partly on the ground 
of prior discovery! 

The truth of the third proposition is 
demonstrated by numerous instances, in 
which the privileges and prerogatives of 
the laboring classes in America are con- 
trasted with those of the same classes 
in Europe, all tending to support the 
conclusion, that— 

The great use to be made of popular rights 
should be popular improvement. Let the young 
man, who is to gain his living by his labor and 
skill, remember “that he is a citizen of a free state ; 
that on him and his cotemporaries it depends, 
whether he will be happy and prosperous himself 
in his social condition, and whether a precious 
inheritance of social blessings shall descend, un- 
nnpaired, to those who come after him; ‘that 
there is no important difference in the situation 
of individuals, but that which they themselves 
cause, or permit to exist; that if something of 
that inequality in the goods of fortune, which is 
inseparable from human things, exist in this 
country, it ought to be viewed" only as another 
excitement to that industry, by which, nine times 
out of ten, wealth is acquired; and still more to 
that cultivation of the mind, which, next to the 
moral character, makes the great difference be- 
tween man and man. The means are already 
ample and accessible; and it is for the majority 
of the community, by a tax, of which the smallest 
proportion falls on themselves, to increase these 
means to any desirable extent. 


We add one more to the numerous 
extracts we have already made from 
these admirable discourses, and heartily 
recommend the whole of the lectures to 
the consideration of all classes of read- 
ers; but especially to those who com- 
pose the laboring and active classes of 
the community. 


The history of human science is a collection of 
facts, which, while it proves the connection with 
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each other of truths and arts, at first view re- 
mote and disconnected, encourages us to scrutin- 
ize every department of knowledge, however trite 
and familiar it may seem, with a view to discover- 
ing its relation with the laws and properties of 
nature, comprehended within it, but not yet dis- 
closed. The individual, who first noticed the at- 
tractive power of magnetic substances, was grati- 
fied, no doubt, with observing a singular and 
inexplicable property of matter, which he may 
have appiied to some experiments rather curious 
than useful. The man, who afterwards observed 
the tendency of a magnetized body toward the 
poles of the earth, unfolded a far more curious 
and important law of nature, but one which, rest- 
ing there, was productive of no practical conse- 
uences. Then came the sagacious, or most 
fortunate person, who, attaching the artificial 
magnet to a traversing card, contrived the means 
of steering a vessel in the darkest night across 
the high seas. ‘To him we cannot suppose that 
the important consequences of his discovery were 
wholly unperceived ; but since, in point of history, 
near two centuries passed away before they be- 
gan to be developed, we can hardly suppose that 
the inventor of the mariner’s compass caught 
more than a glimpse of the nature of his inven- 
tion. The Chinese are supposed to have been 
acquainted with it, as also with the art of print- 
ing, from time immemorial, without having de- 
rived from either any of those results, which 
have changed the aspect of modern Europe. Then 
came Columbus. Guided by the faithful pilot, 
who watches when the eye of man droops,—the 
patient little steersman, whom darkness does not 
blind, nor the storm drive from his post,—Colum- 
bus discovered a new world;—a glorious dis- 
covery, as he, no doubt, felt it to be, both in an- 
ticipation and achievement. But it does not ap- 
pear, that even Columbus had indulged a vision 
more brilliant than that of a princely inheritance 
for his own family, anda rich colony for Spain;— 
a vision fulfilled in his own poverty and chains, 
and in the corruption and degeneracy of the Span- 
ish monarchy. And yet, from his discovery of 
America, so cisastrous to himseif and country, 
have sprung, direetly or indirectly, most of the 
great changes of the political, commercial and 
social condition of man in modern times. It is 
curious, also, to reflect, that as the Chinese, from 
time immemorial, (as "has just been remarked, ) 
have possessed the mariner’s compass and the art 
of printing, to little purpose; so they, or some 
people in their neighborhood, on the northeastern 
coust of Asia,either with the aid of the compass, 
or merely by coasting from island to island, ap- 
pear to have made the discovery of America, on 
the western side of the continent, a thousand 
years before it was dis red by & bus, on 
the eastern side, without, however, docetan from 
this discovery any beneficial consequences to the 
old world or the new. It was left for the spirit 
ot civilization, awakened in western Europe to- 
ward the close of the fifteenth century,to de- 
velope, and put in action, the great elments of 
power and light, latent in this discovery. Its 
first effect was the establishment of the colonial 
system, which, with the revolution in the financial 
state of Europe, occasioned by the opening of the 
American mines, gave, eventually, anew aspect 
to both hemispheres. What the sum total of all 
these consequences has been, may be partly judged 
from the fact, that the colonization of the Unived 
States was but one of them, The further exten- 
sion of adventures of discovery was facilitated by 
new scientific inventions and improvements. The 
telescope was contrived, and, from the more ac- 
curately observed movements of the eee | 
bodies, tables of longitude were constructed, whic 
gave new contidence to the navigator, He now 
visits new shores, lying under different climates, 
whose productions, transplanted to other regions, 
or introduced into the commerce ef the world, 
give new springs to industry, open now sources 
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of wealth, and lead to the cultivation of new arts. 
It is unnecessary to dwell on particulars; but 
who can estimate the full effect on social affairs 
of such products as sugar, coffee, ten, rice, tobac 
co, the potato, cotton, indigo, the spices, the dye- 
woods, the mineral and fossil substances, newly 
made to enter into general use and consumption 5 
the discovery, transportation and preparation of 
which are so many unforeseen effects of former 
discoveries. Each of these, directly or indirectly, 
furnished new materials for mind to act upon ; 
new stimulus toitsenergies. Navigation,already 
extended, receives new facilities from the use of 
the chronometer. The growing wealth of the 
community increases the demand for all the fab- 
rics of industry; the wonderful machinery for 
carding, spinning, and weaviug, is contrived ; 
water and vapor are made to do the work of 
human hands, and almost of human intellect ; as 
the cost of the fabric decreases, the demand for it 
multiplies geometrically, and furnishes an ever- 
growing reward for the exertions of the ever- 
active spirit of improvement. Thus a mechani- 
cal invention may lead to a geographical dis- 
covery ; a physical cause to a political or an 
intellectual effect. A discovery results in an 
art; an art produces a comfort; a comfort, made 
cheaply ascessible, adds family on family to the 
population; and a family is a new creation of 
thinking, reasoning, inventing and discovering 
beings. Thus, instead of arriving at the end, we 
are at the beginning of the series, and ready to 
start, with recruited numbers, on the great and 
beneficent career of useful knowledge. 


Lectures on Witchcraft; com- 
prising a History of the Delusion in 
Salem, in 1602. By Charles W. Up- 
ham, Junior Pastor of the First Church 
in Salem. 


The two lectures, upon Witchcraft, 
originally prepared for delivery before 
the Salem Lyceum, and subsequently 
repeated in neighboring towns, became 
so popular, as to induce the author to 
give them to the public. The work has 
probably been successful in the present 
shape, and it has received, as it has de- 
served, very liberal commendation from 
all quarters. Mr. Upham has treated 
the subject candidly. He has given us 
a fair history, without attempting to 
screen the deluded actors, which in- 
deed comprised the whole community, 
from such reproach as their descendants, 
in their superior wisdom, may choose 
to’cast back. But no person will parti- 
cipate in the spirit of the author, with- 
out admitting that the delusion, incom- 
prehensible as it would be at this day, 
was hardly unnatural, and that most of 
those who were active in exciting and 
perpetuating the folly—if that be not 
too harsh a term—paid the severest of all 
penalties, in enduring their own re- 
proaches, and confessing their errors. 
The work is valuable as a brief’ histori- 
cal record of the proceedings against 
those accused of Witchcraft. and for its 
liberal and philosophical opinions. But 
a few extracts will afford the most sub- 
stantial praise we can bestow. 
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The first lecture commences with a 
view of the state of society immediately 
preceding the “ delusion.” An extract 
will be interesting in itself, and afford 
a specimen of the author’s manner. 


The province was encumbered with oppressive 
taxes and weighed down by a heavy debt. The 
sum assessed upon Salem to defray the expenses 
of the country at large, the year before the witch- 
craft prosecutions, was one thousand three hun- 
dred and forty-six pounds one shilling. Besides 
this there were the town taxes. he whole 
amounted no doubt to more than six thousand 
dollars, exclusive of the support of the ministry, 
a weight of taxation considering the greater value 
of money at that time, of which we have no ex- 
perience and can hardly form an adequate con- 
ception. The burden pressed directly upon the 
whole community. There were then no great 
private fortunes, no moneyed institutions, no for- 
eign commerce, few, if any, articles of luxury, and 
no large capitals to intercept and divert its pres- 
sure. It was borne to its whole extent by the 
actual industry of a population of extremely mod- 
erate estates, and very limited earnings, and 
almost crushed it to the earth. 

The people were dissatisfied with the new 
charter. They were becoming the victims of 
political jealousies, discontent and animosities. 
They had been agitated by great revolutions. 
They were surrounded by alarming indications of 
change, and their ears were constantly assailed 
by rumors of war. Their minds were startled 
and confounded by the prevalence of prophecies 
and forebodings dl te and dismalevents. At 
this most unfortunate moment, and as it were 
to crown the whole, and fill up the measure of 
their affliction and terror, it was their universal 
and sober belief, that the evil being himself was 
in a special manner let loose, and permitted to 
descend upon them with unexampled fury. 

The population of what is now Salem, was at 
that time and continued, for nearly thirty years 
afterwards, to be so small, that there was but 
one religious society in the place. All the people 
were accommodated in the meeting house of the 
first church. They participated in their full share 
of the gloom and despondency that pervaded the 
province, and in addition to that, had their own 
peculiar troubles and distresses, Within a short 
time the town had lost almost all its venerable 
fathers and leading citizens, the men whose coua- 
cils had governed and whose wisdom hid guided 
them fiom the first years of the settlement of 
the place. Only those who are intimately ac- 
quainted with the condition of a community of 
simple manners and primitive feelings, such as 
were the early New-England settlements, can 
have an adequate conception of the degree to 
which the people were attached to their patri- 
archs, the extent of their dependence upon them, 
and the amount of their loss when they were re- 
moved. A separate religious society had pre- 
viously been formed in what was then called 
Salem Village, nowa part of Danvers. ‘This con- 
gregation, the same at present under the pastoral 
care of Rev. Mr. Braman, lately under that of the 
estimable Dr. Wadsworth, had for a long period 
been the scene of one of those violent and heated 
dissensions, too common in our religious so- 
cieties at all times. The unhappy strife was 
gradually propagated, until it had spread aliena- 
tion and bitterness through the whole town, and 
finally became of such moment, that it was car- 
ried up to the General Court and was a topic of 
discussion and altercation there. The parties 
were the Rev. Samuel Parris on the one side, and 
a large portion of his congregation on the other. 








Under these circumstances, the peo- 
ple were alarmed by the strange con- 
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duct of three young females, two of 
them belonging to the family of Mr. 
Parris. ‘¢ They would creep,” says our 
author, “ into holes and under benches, 
and chairs, put themselves into odd pos- 
tures, make antic gestures, and utter 
loud outcries, and ridiculous, incoherent, 
and unintelligible expressions.”” The 
family were frightened, and the physi- 
cians, knowing no remedy for a disease 
which would now be easily cured by 
birch, pronounced the children bewitch- 
ed ;—that is to say, they were torment- 
ed by some person, who had transferred 
to Satan the allegiance due to the Al- 
mighty, for the purpose of obtaining 
supernatural powers. The wisest men, 
on both continents, then believed this 
to be a common transaction, and thous- 
ands had suffered death in Europe, for 
their supposed intercourse with the 
Devil, before the breaking out of this 
mental epidemic at Salem. There were 
few persons whose reflections led them 
to doubt the truth of this idea, and still 
fewer who had the courage to express 
their doubts, for they were immediately 
supposed to be, and often seized as, par- 
ties interested. There were then but 
two classes in New-England; the cler- 
gy and the laity ; the one believed that 
these things could be, without its ex- 
citing their special wonder; and the 
other, that it was not only probable but 
real. 

The whole number of persons exe- 
cuted at Salem was twenty. The first 
act of this tragedy proceeded from the 
folly of the children who have been 
mentioned ; but subsequent accusations 
—and the accusation implied tie con- 
viction—undoubtedly proceede¢é from 
the basest passions ; and the depraved, 
the malicious, and the envious, found a 
cloak in the superstition of the commu- 
nity, while they distressed and mur- 
dered the innocent objects of their ha- 
tred. The close of this scene is happily 
described by Mr. Upham. 

But that which finally overthrew their power 
and broke the spell by which they had held the 
minds of the whole colony in bondage, was their 
accusation of Mrs. Hale, the wife of the minister 
of the first church in Beverly. Her genuine and 
distinguished virtues had won for her a reputa- 
tion, and secured in the hearts of the people a 
confidence, which superstition itself could not 
sully nor shake. Mr. Hale had been active in all 
the previous proceedings; but he knew the inno- 
cence and piety of his wife, and he stood forth 
between her and the storm he had helped to raise ; 
although he had driven it on while others were 
its victims, he turned and resisted it, when it 
burst in upon his own dwelling. In crying out 
upon Mrs, Hale, the whole community was con- 
vinced that the accusers had perjured themselves, 
and from that moment their power was destroyed ; 
the awful delusion ceased; the curtain fell, and 
a close was put to one of the most tremendous 
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tragedies in the history of real life. The wildest 
storm, perhaps, that ever raged in the moral 
world, instantly became a calm; the tide that 
had threatened to overwhelm everything in its 
fury, sunk back in a moment to its peaceful bed. 
‘There are few, if any other, instances in history, 
of a revolution of opinion and feeling, so sudden, 
so rapid, and so complete. The images and vis- 
ions that had possessed the bewildered imagina- 
tions of the people, flitted away and left them 
standing in the clear sunshine of reason, and 
their senses, and they could have exclaimed, as 
they witnessed them passing off, in the language 
of the great master of the drama, and of human 
nature, but that their rigid puritan principles, 
would not, it is presumed, have permitted them, 
even in that moment of rescue and deliverance, 
to quote Shakspeare— 
*See ! they're gone— 

The earth hes bubbles, as the waters have, 

And these are of them: they vanished 

lnto the air, and what seemed corporal, 

Melted as breath into the wind.’ 

There are two inquiries that must have engaged 
the meditations of all reflecting persons who have 
followed me thus far. One is this: What are we 
to think of those persons who commenced and 
continued the accusations, of the afflicted children 
and their confederates, Shocking as is the view 
it presents of the extent to which human nature 
can be carried in depravity, | am constrained to 
declare, as the result of as thorough a scrutiny as I 
could institute, my belief that this dreadful trana- 
action was introduced and driven on by wicked 
perjury and wilful malice. The young girls in Mr. 
Parris’s family and their associates, on several 
occasions, indicated by their conduct and expres- 
sions that they were acting a part. 

It may be that, in some instances, the steps 
they took and the testimony they bore may be ex- 
plained by referring to the mysterious energies of 
the imagination, the power of enthusiasm, the 
influence of sympathy, and the general prevaience 
of credulity, ignorance, superstition and fanati- 
cism at the time; and it is not probable that 
when they began they had any idea of the tremen- 
dous length to which they were finally led on. 

It was perhaps their original design to gratify 
a love of notoriety or of mischief, by creating a 
sensation and excitement in their neighborhood, 
or at the worst to wreak their vengeance upon 
one or two individuals who had offended them. 
They soon, however, became intoxicated by the 
terrible success of their imposture, and were 
swept along by the phrensy they had occasioned. 
It would be much more congenial with our feel- 
ings to believe that these misguided and wretched 
young persons early in the proceedings became 
themselves victims of the delusion into which 
they plunged every one else. But we are forbid- 
den to form this charitable judgment by the man- 
ifestations of art and contrivance, of deliberate 
cunning and cool malice they exhibited tothe end. 
Once or twice they were caught in their own 
snare, and nothing but the blindness of the be- 
wildered community saved them from disgraceful 
exposure, and well deserved punishment. They 
appeared as the prosecutors of almost every poor 
creature that was tried, and seemed ready to bear 
testimony against any one, upon whom suspicion 
might happen to fall. It is dreadful to reflect 
upon the enormity of their wickedness, if they 
were conscious of imposture throughout. It 
seems Lo trascend the capabilities of human crime. 
There is, perhaps a slumbering element in the 
heart of man, that sleeps forever in the bosom of 
the innocent and good, and requires the perpetra- 
tion of a great sin, to wake it into action, but 
which when once aroused, impels the transgressor 
onward with increasing momentum, as the de- 
scending ball is accelerated in itscourse. It ma 
be that crime begets an appetite fur crime, which 
like all other appetites is not quieted but inflamed 
by gratification. 
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The following extract presents a new 
and startling view of the proceedings 
during this infatuation, and one—were 
not the evidence, though entirely cir- 
cumstantial, liable to such an inter- 
pretation—which every honest mind 
would wish to reject at once. 


There is much reason to fear that to a great 
extent it was theeffect of deliberate design. The 
peculiar theology of that period presented induce- 
ments to ambitious and enthusiastic individuals 
among the prominent members of the clergy, to 
bring about a state of things in which their spirit- 
ual power would be felt and displayed to a greater 
extent than before. ‘The frequently repeated 
wars with the Indians, especially the struggle 
with the celebrated and heroic Philip, had pro- 
duced a relaxed and licentious state of morals 
and manners among the people. This appears 
with sufficient clearness from the doings and de- 
clarations of the Reforming Synod convened at 
Boston in 1679. All patriotic, pious and benevo- 
lent citizens were distressed at the contemplation 
of such a state of things, and many attempts 
were made to arrest the downward movements of 
society. It was thought that the only way in 
which to check it, was to restore and increase the 
influence of the clergy, that through them the 
community at large might be brought more under 
the sway of moral and Christian obligation. The 
whole machinery of a religious reformation, so 
far as the methods for producing such an effect 
had then been discovered, were put into operation 
simultaneously and on a large scale. 

In the year 1692, special efforts were made to 
renew the power of the spirit of the gospel in 
many of the churches. ‘The motives of those who 
acted in these measures were for the most part 
of the purest and holiest character. But there 
were not wanting individuals who were willing 
to abuse the opportunities offered by the general 
excitement and awakening thus produced. It 
was soon discerned by those ambitious of spirit- 
ual influence and domination, that their object 
could be most easily achieved by carrying the 
people to the greatest extreme of credulity, fanati- 
cism, and superstition. 

Opposition to prevailing vices, and attempts to 
reform society, were considered at that time in 
the light of a conflict with Satan himself, and he 
was thought to be the ablest minister who had 
the greatest power over the great euemy, who 
could most easily and effectually avert his blows 
and counteract his baleful influence. 

It is clear that Dr. Mather contemplated the 
witchcraft delusion as having been the instrus 
ment in promoting a revival of religion, and he 
was inclined to boast of the success with which 
it had been attended as such. 

I cannot, indeed, resist the conviction, that, 
notwithstanding all his attempts to appear dis- 
satisticd, after they had become unpopular, with 
the occurrences in the Salem trials, he looked up- 
on them with secret pleasure, and would have 
been glad to’ have had them repeated again in 
Boston. 

In addition to the designing exertions of ambi- 
tious ecclesiastics, and the benevolent aud praise- 
worthy efforts of those whose only aim was to 
promote a real and thorough reformation of re- 
ligion, all the passions of our nature stood ready 
to throw their concentrated energy into the ex- 
citement, (as they ever will do whatever may be 
its character,) so soon as it became sufficiently 
strong to encourage their action. 

The whole force of popular superstition, all the 
fanatical! propensities of the ignorant and deluded 
multitude united with the best feelings of our 
nature to heighten the fury of the storm. Piety 
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was indignant at the supposed rebellion against 
the sovereignty of God, and was roused to an ex- 
treme of agitation and apprehension, in witness- 
ing such a daring and fierce assault by the devil 
and his adherents upon the churches and the 
cause of the gospel. Virtue was shocked at the 
tremendous guilt of those who were believed to 
have entered the diabolical confederacy; while 
public order and security stood aghast, amidst 
the invisible, the supernatural, the infernal, and, 
apparently, the irresistible attacks that were 
st upon the foundations of society. In 
baleful combination with principles, good in 
themselves, thus urging the passions into wild 
operation, there were all the wicked and violent 
affections to which humanity is liable. Theolog- 
ical bitterness, personal animosities, local con- 
troversies, private feuds, long cherished grudges 
and professional jealousies, rushed forward, a 
raised their discordant voices, to swell the horri- 
ble din; credulity rose with its monstrous and 
ever expanding form, on the ruins of truth, reason 
and the senses; malignity and cruelty rode tri- 
umphant through the storm, by whose fury every 
mild and gentle sentiment had been shipwrecked ; 
and revenge, smiling in the midst of the tempest, 
welcomed its desolating wrath as it dashed the 
mangled objects of its hate along the shore. 

The remainder of the first lecture is 
devoted to a brief account of the meas- 
ures taken by some of the deluded, after 
the storm had subsided, to repair the 
damage they had occasioned. Their 
actions, and, especially, their publica- 
tions,—we speak only of those which 
Mr. Upham has mentioned—afford a 
happy illustration of the character of 
times. ‘T ner indicate unfeigned sorrow, 
and are sufticiently humiliating in the 
terms to have satisfied any feeling of 
resentment which a have remained 
among the families of the injured. 

The second lecture contains a concise 
account of Witchcraft in Europe, in 
which a more enlarged view is taken of 
the condition of the human mind, and 
the progress of Demonology, from the 
earliest to the latest periods ; for Witch- 
craft was punished in Europe, long after 
the people of New-England had become 
satisfied that it was an imposition, and, 
probably, the charge of Witchcraft 
would have been as dangerous to the 
accuser, as it formerly was to the ac- 
cused. ‘To the scholar, this is, perhaps, 
the most valuable part of the volume; 
but both lectures contain passages of 
great beauty and eloquence, as well as 
much information, and they are well 
calculated to make us acknowledge that 
* Truth is strange—stranger than fic- 
tion.” The imagination of a sane man 
would never have. produced a volume 
like this record of facts. 

We trust Mr. Upham has lectured his 
printers upon the impropriety of saying, 
“Mr. Farris’ Family,” ‘Mr. Lewis’ 
history,’ “ King James’ Parliament,’’ 
&c. Such inaccuracies indicate a bar- 
barous want of letters. 
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A Tribute to the Memory of the 
late Jeremiah Evarts, Esq. Secretary 
of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, delivered 
and published at the request of the 
Executive Committee of the Auxili- 
ary Foreign Missionary Society of 
New-York and Brooklyn. By Gar- 
diner Spring, D. D. 


We avail ourselves of this produc- 
tion, to present to our readers—what 
we have in vain attempted to procure, 
originally, from several individuals—a 
memoir of Mr. Evarts, whose death 
tock place but a short time before the 
publication of the first number of this 
magazine. It isa truism, repeated by 
Dr. Spring, that “ itis the allotment 
of some men to live after they are 
dead ;"’ and every one may ask, with 
him, ** Why should not the name of 
such a man be embalmed in the recol- 
lection of those he has left on earth ? 
and why should 

—— ‘ History, so 

Be cold on this ?’ 

Dr. Spring’s “ Tribute’ views Mr. 
Evarts chiefly in a religious character. 
It was, doubtless, as an active and con- 
scientious agent of a Missionary Society 
that he labored most and to promote 
the ultimate objects of that society he 
made almost every faculty subservient, 


warm on meaner themes, 
” 


and devoted almost every moment of 
his life. In that respect, he was, as 
Dr. Spring beautifully expresses it, 


* like the bush in Horeb—consuming, 
but not consumed.” But Mr. Evarts 
was a man who would have been a 
good study for a painter of intellectual 
portraits. His learning was extensive, 
his acquirements various, and his taste 
in belles lettres delicate and refined. 
As a politician, too, he was worthy of 
a rank among the most intelligent and 
patriotic, though the cause to which he 


was so entirely devoted did not permit 
him to mingle actively in the bustle 


and turmoil of elections and the petty 
squabbles of every-day politics. In the 
following extracts we have endeavored 
to connect the biographical details in 
Dr. Spring’s discourse, confining our- 
selves entirely to his language. 


Mr. Evarts was born of respectable, but humble 
parentage, in the town of Sunderland, Vermont, 
on the 3d of February, 1781. At the age of ten 
years, he removed with his father to Georgia, in 
the same State, where he completed the usual 
ELuglish education, and entered upon the study of 
the Latin language. In Jenuary, 1798. he was 
sent to East Guildford, in the State of Connecti 






cut, with the view of preparing for college, under 
the tuition of the Rev. Mr. Elliott, the minister 
of the place; and in October of tha same year 


he entered Yale College, then under the super- 
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intendence of the late President Dwight. His 
journal at this period, though very brief, exhibits 
many indications of a thinking, inde pendent mind, 
that felt the responsibility of guiding and forming 
itself upon a high standard “of excellence. His 
conversion took ‘pk ace during a remarkable out- 
pouring of the Spirit of God upon the college, 
during his senior year, in the winter of 1801-23 
and in the April following, he made a public pro- 
fession of religion, and united himself with the 
church in the college. At the time his class 
graduated, in 1802, he united with those of his 
classmates who were profe ssors of religion, ina 
mutual covenant, a copy of which has been found 
among his private papers, to pray for each other, 
to learn one another's circumstances, and to cor- 
respond with, and counsel one another, in subse- 
quent life. After leaving college, he engaged in 
no settled employment till April, 1803, when he 
became the instructer of an academy, in the town 
of Peacham, in his native State, and ‘continued in 
this charge’ till near the close of March, 1804, 
Shortly subsequent to this, and after a short visit 
to his father’s family, he returned to New Haven, 
and entered himself as a student at law in the 
office of the late Judge Chauncey. Early in the 
summer of 1806, he took the oath of admission to 
the bar, and opened an office for the practice of 
his profession in the city of New Haven. In 
May, 1810, he removed to Boston, for the double 
purpose of taking the editorial charge of a lit- 
erary and religious monthly publication, and pur- 
suing the duties of his profession. He continued 
in the editorial department of the Panoplist till 
the work was discontinued in 1820, and was him- 
self the author of a large part of the original ar- 
ticles and reviews in thet highly respectable work. 
At the third annual meeting of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
Mr. Evarts was elected a member of that body, 
and at the same meeting was chosen their Treas- 
urer, and a member of their Executive Committee. 
In September, 1621, he was also appointed their 
Corresponding Secretary, in which office he re- 
mained to the time of his death. In thedischarge 
of the duties cf this office, he visited the Cherokee 
and Choctaw nations, in 1824, and the Cherokee, 
Choctaw, and Chickasaw nations, again in 1826, 
In the duties of this office, also, he spent three or 
four winters in the city of Washington, during 
the session of Congress, where his principal ob- 
ject was to exert an influence in favor of the 
education and civilization of the Indians, and 
especially their protection from oppressive legis- 
lation. 

The health of Mr. Evarts had been declining 
for more than a year previous to his decease. 
During the winter of 1829-30, though feeble, and 
evidently needing the benefit of relaxation and a 
warm climate, he continued his labors at the 
Missionary Rooms till about the Ist of April, 
when he repaired again to the city of Washing- 
ton. The debate on the Indian bill was just com- 
mencing. The excitement and labor of the months 
of April ‘and May were intense; and he returned 
to Boston, with his bealth little, if at all, im- 
proved. During the summer and early part of 
the autumn, he was laboriously employed in pre- 
paring the Annual Report of the Board, publish- 
ing the speeches on the Indian bill, writing on 
the Indian question, and attending to the com 
mon business at the Missionary Rooms. After 
the Annual Meeting of the Board, these, or simi- 
lar labors, continued; and added to these, he 
spent a fortnight at New Bedford, superintending 
the embarkation of a reinforcement to the Sand- 
wich Islands mission. Here he was exposed to 
cold and storms, and exerted himself in writing 
and addressing public assemblies in the vicinity 
on the eubject of missions. He returned from 
= w Bedford, December 29th, much debilitated, 

nd could Jabor only at intervals afterwards. 
ile, however, wrote the memoria! of the Board to 
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Congress, in behalf of the Indians, while he was 
so weak, as every hour or two to be obliged to lie 
down and rest. He wrote, also, a number of im- 
portant letters. His last letter, as Corresponding 
Secretary of the Board, was written to the mis- 
sionaries in the Cherokee nation, relative to their 
removing, or remaining, and exposing themselves 
to the penalty of the laws of Georgia. 

Advised by his physician that a voyage to a 
warmer climate was the only probable means of 
restoring his health, he took passage for the 
island of Cuba, on the 15th of February, and 
reached Havana, after a favorable voyage, on the 
924 of March. But his health was not tmproved. 
After spending some time at Havana and Matan- 
zas, and in the interior of the island, enjoying 
every advantage of climate, exercise, and kind 
attention of friends, he took passage for Savan- 
nah, and arrived there on the 24thof April, much 
exhausted by the voyage. In a few days his 
symptoms became alarming, and he proceeded to 
Charleston, where he arrived on the third day, 
much exhausted by disease and pain. Up to this 
time, both he himself and his physicians had mis- 
taken the nature of his disease. ‘There were now 
evident indications of his being in the last stages 
of a consumption. While in Charleston, he re- 
ceived every possible attention fromeminent phy- 
sicians, and numerous friends. He continued 
steadily to grow weaker, often enduring great 
bodily pain, till 11 o’clock on the tenth of May, 
when his spirit was permitted to leave her frail, 
earthly, dissolved tabernacle, and enter on a 
building of God, a house not made with hands, 
eterna! in the beavens. 
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Dr. Spring relates, at considerable 
length, and with an eloquence pecul- 
jarly striking, the death-bed scenes of 
Mr. Evarts. He did not die suddenly, 
but had sufficient time for deliberate 
thought, nor insuch a state of physical 
debility, or intellectual tumult, as to be 
incapable of estimating things accord- 
ing to their real value ; but he possess- 
eda large share of sobriety of mind, 
and cool reflection. He had a strong 
impression of the scenes that were be- 
fore him, and they animated and in- 
vigorated all his hopes. His mind was 
perfectly clear, and he endeavored to 
collect his thoughts to perform the last 
act of life—to die—as became his 
character and professions. 

In presenting an outline of the char- 
acter of Mr. Evarts, Dr. Spring dwells 
with most emphasis on his piety. It 
would be difficult to epitomize the 
history and description of this trait in 
his character—a task that we may be 
excused from undertaking, as no doubt, 
the whole discourse is extensively cir- 
culated among his friends. But we 
copy entire the sketch of his /ntellectual 
character—a _ topic which comes more 
directly within the scope of this pub- 
lication, and in regard to which, there 
will probably be no discordant opinions 

The intellectual character of Mr. Evarts was 
distinguished for strong powers of reasoning, great 
clearness and precision, and remarkable sound- 
ness and comprelensivencess of judgmeut. He 
possessed large and rich treasures of original 
thought, and great powers of illustration. He 
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had great activity and copiousness of mind. He 
was remarkably capable of making his existing 
stock of ideas extensive materials of knowledge. 
Every thought be acquired added to his capital, 
and was immediately put out at interest. He 
had a taste for literary and scientific pursuits, 
aud engaged in them with great ardor and zeal. 
He was fond of speculation, and yet he was no 
theorist. Rarely do habits of abstraction and 
habits of business unite, as they were found in 
him. His talent for minute and rapid observa- 
tion was not exceeded even by his talent for com- 
parison and arrangement. But what was pecu- 
liar in the intellectual character of Mr. Evarts 
was the exact adjustment of the several faculties 
of his mind to each other. He once said to a 
frieml, that, in early life, he was inclined to be 
hasty and positive in his judgment. But a re- 
markable balance was observable in the powers 
and operations of his mind. At almost any mo- 
ment, he could apply his mind to almost any sub- 
ject; could pursue that subject at pleasure; could 
change it for another, and resume it at any time, 
and almost in any place, and in the same strain 
of sentiment, however elevated. His memory 
was remarkably tenacious—very remarkably so 
for dates, considering the strength of his powers 
for general analysis, reasoning, and judgment. 

Hie hada great taste for statistical observations 
and calculations, and indeed for the whole science 
of political economy. Such was his genius and 
taste for illustrating, and inculcating a Christian 
system of political economy—a system founded 
on the great law, “As ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even 30 to them”’—that some 
of his friends seriously thought it might become 
his duty to relinquish his particular connection 
with the Board of Foreign Missions, and devote 
himself to the conducting of a paper, which should 
have for its leading object a reformation in the 
maxims, rules, and administation of civil govern- 
ment. 

Ile made a frequent and vigorous use of the 
pen, on a great variety of topics, and was among 
the best writers of the age. He wrote the essays 
on the Indian question, signed William Penn: a 
fact which enrols his name among the friends of 
humanity, and will give it a place in the history 
of his country, when the oppressors of the Indians 
shall have passed away like the chaff of the sum- 
mer threshing-floor. A glance at the list of his 
publications, with a knowledge of their character, 
will show any one, that he had accustomed his 
mind to investigate and reflect upon a great va- 
riety of subjects, and with uncommon accuracy 
and force. It was in this school of actual labor 
that he acquired the ability to write with the ac- 
curacy of thought, extent of knowledge, variety 
and appropriateness of illustration, and force of 
diction, which characterized his productions dur- 
ing the last years of his life. In composing for 
the press, which he did to a great extent, bis 
page was usually fair, seldom interlined, rarely 
copied, His most celebrated compositions were 
written amid many interruptions. The faculties 
of his mind operated with so much ease to him- 
self, that a great mental effort in the use of his 
pen did not produce that degree of bodily ex- 
haustion, which is frequent in men, even of a 
ore vigorous frame. After writing intensely 
for hours, he was pertectly fresh for conversation, 
for which he had a peculiar relish, whenever he 
had access to minds congenial with his own. 
This balance of mind, with the strength of its 
several powers, enabled him, although of a sleu- 
der constitution, to write more hours a day, tak- 
ing one day with another, than almost any other 
man. 

As a public speaker he was manly and ener- 
getic. In deliberative assemblies and in extem- 
poraneous discussion, he was very justly cele- 

rated. ‘Though he was by no means distinguished 
for an easy and mellifluous utterance, or for those 
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charms of person and action, which constitute 
eloquence; yet every man listened to him with 
the deepest attention, and felt that he was listen- 
ing to a bold and commanding orator. He hada 
thin, spare, ungainly person; there was nothing 
in his manner fascinating or even popular; yet 
he never spoke without indicating the masculine 
texture of his mind, and rarely without an energy 
that made deep, and sometimes overwhelming 
impressions. 


A Sermon, delivered before the 
Congregational Society, in West- 
Bridgewater, 27th February, 1°31, 
the Lord’s Day, after the interment 
of their Minister, the Rev. John 
Reed, D. D. By R. M. Hodges, 
Minister of the First Congregational 
Society in Bridgewater. — 


The venerable clergyman, whose 
decease was the immediate occasion of 
this discourse, was the son of the Rey. 
Solomon Reed, and was born at Fram- 
ingham, Mass. on the 11th of Novem- 
ber, 1751. In 1768, at the age of 17, he 
entered Yale College, and received, in 
1772, its first literary degree. He con- 
tinued at that institution, pursuing 
studies preparatory to the profession of 
the ministry, for two years. Between 
the period of his leaving New-Haven, 
and that of his settlement, he was em- 
ployed one year as a chaplain in the 
naval service of the United States. On 
the 7th of June, 1730, he was ordained 
in Bridgewater, as associate pastor 
with the Rev. Daniel Perkins. About 
the close of the last and the beginning 
of the present century, Dr. Reed was 
associated with the principal statesmen 
and politicians, whose hearts were filled 
with anxiety and forebodings respect- 
ing the safety and permanency of our 
civil and political institutions. The at- 
tention, which he then gave to public 
affairs, his sagacity, his firmness, and 
candor, commanded great respect and 
influence. He was elected a represent- 
ative to Congress in 17/4, and held 
that office by subsequent re-elections, 
for the term of six years. This politi- 
cal distinction was not one of his own 
seeking, for he never sought distinction 
as a politician, either in the hall of 
legislation or through the medium of 
the press. He was called to serve the 
state as a representative by the almost 
unanimous voice of his immediate con- 
stituents. His usefulness was not lim- 
ited to the mere fulfilment of his politi- 
cal trust. In his private character so 
sedate, and, at the same time so child- 
like and free from guile and ostenta- 
tion ; in his views of religion so clear 
and consistent ; in his intercourse with 
others, so sober, sincere and kind,—iie 
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exerted a healthful and moral power, 
and won affection and esteem. The 
knowledge, which, while a member of 
Congress, he acquired of men and 
things, and of the influence of associa- 
tion on the intellectual and moral pow- 
ers, aided his mind in that discrimina- 
tion, fur which it was ever distinguish- 
ed. Asa Christian Philanthropist he 
loved his country, and cherished a 
deep interest in the civil, religious, and 
political rights of man, to the very 
close of his life. He was never satis- 
fied with any sentiments, drawn from 
second hand or subordinate authority, 
on any subject, and especially on the 
subject of religion, when he could 
have access to the highest authority it- 
self. It was with him, a primary prin- 
ciple of moral obligation to seek out and 
avail himself of all the aids and lights 
which had been given for the investi- 
gation and discovery of truth. His 
thoughts, when expressed in formal 
were apposite and full of 
meaning, solemn and impressive. He 
selected the plainest and simplest lan- 
always sacrificing every orna- 
ment to perspicuity, for he loved truth 
above all things. | He made no display 
of imagination, nor did he attempt to 
play the orator in manner and gesture. 
Llis opinions on ecclesiastical affairs 
were so just and accurate, that they 
have been highly respected, and re- 
ceived the approbation of courts and 
judges. A result of an ecclesiastical 
council, drawn up by him, has been, in 
substance, adopted as the foundation of 
an important leading decision of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts. He 
excelled as a controversialist. His re- 
ligious sentiments were of that class 
now distinetively known by the name 
of Unitarian. In 1803, he received 
from Brown University the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. His 
usefulness, during the last ten years of 
his tife, was much impaired, by one of 
the heaviest afflictions that can befall 
our physical nature—the loss of sight, 
by an inspissation of the crystalline hu- 
mor of the eye, denominated *“ catar- 
act.” To remove this malady, he sub- 
mitted, with wonderful fortitude, to 
two very painful, but ineffectual opera- 
tions upon his eyes ; but he had re- 
sources within himself, provided in his 
brighter days, from which he could de- 
rive intellectual enjoyment, and it was 
often remarked with surprise by his 
friends, how and retentive was 


discourse, 


guage, 


rich 
his memory, and with what facility he 
could avail himself of the stores of 
knowledge he had acquired. Notwith- 
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standing, his blindness, he continued 
to ofliciate in the pulpit, to the close 
of his life. His final sickness was of 
short duration. Sensible that the hour 
of dissolution was approaching, he gave 
directions respecting his funeral, and, 
with expressions of tenderness and the 
kindest counsel, he bade farewell to 
those, whom nature and affection had 
made near and dear to his heart. He 
died on the 17th of February, 1831, in 
the eightieth year of his age, and the 
fifty-first of his ministry. Dr. Reed 
published a number of occasional ser- 
mons, a volume entitled ‘“ An Apology 
for the rite of Infant Baptism,’ and 
some other religious tracts. He preach- 
edthe Dudleian Lecture, at Harvard Col- 
lege, in 1812, which was not printed. 

The sermon, announced at the head 
of this article, has supplied the facts 
and most of the language of which it 
is composed. The whole performance 
will be read with satisfaction by the 
friends, to whom Dr. Reed was an_ob- 
ject of great and sincere veneration, 
while living, and of grateful remem- 
brance, when dead. 


The Moral Class Book; or the 
Law of Morals; derived from the 
created Universe, and from Revealed 
Religion. Intended for Schools. By 
William Sullivan, Counsellor at Law. 


This is unlike all other books of this 
kind ; it is shorter and more adapted to 
general use. There is a fund of either 
philosophy or common sense in the au- 
thor’s observations, and much good ad- 
vice concerning common affairs, which 
makes the most useful and avreeable 
part of the work; and this part might 
to advantage occupy the somewhat 
large space that is taken up in proving 
the existence of a Supreme Being. Of 
this few people require evidence, and 
to those that do, all evidence would be 
unsatisfactory. 

The social duties are very clearly and 
feelingly insisted on: and the treatise 
has the more authority in coming from 
one who performs them so well. If 
there are no new principles found in 
the Moral Class Book, it is because there 
is there little terra incognita ; the chart 
is perfect; and the best treatises are 
those that the best instruct us how to 
earry sail. The work may be safely plac- 
ed in the hands of youth by the most 
scrupulous sectarian, without fear ofcon- 
tamination ; and we think that even a 
good man may read Mr. Sullivan's book 
with advantage, and rise up from it 
with his better qualities fortified. 


An Epitome of Universal Geogra- 
phy, or a Description of the various 
Countries of the Globe; with a view 
of their Political Condition at the 
present time. By Nathan Hale. 


The name of the author, we presume, 
is the best assurance, that so far as facts 
are concerned, this is an authentic 
work ; or rather that it was such, at the 
time of its publication. For although 
less than “one little year’ has elapsed 
since its publication, many changes 
have taken place in the civil geography 
of the earth, which are of an important 
character. In France, for instance, al- 
though the prominent features of the 
ancient government are retained, yet 
the administrators have been changed ; 
and Poland has become, to all intents 
and purposes, an independent govern- 
inent. These changes, however, have 
become almost as ordinary as the opera- 
tions of nature. Itistrue, as the author 
says, that “the science of Geography 
is peculiarly progressive,’ the number 
and variety of facts is infinite, and it 
requires perpetual labor to keep a record 
of its changes. The subsequent rise or 
fall of a kingdom, therefore, can be no 
objection to a geographical work which 
was completed a few months ago ; for, 
unless the earth ‘“‘and all that it in- 
habit” shall stand still as the Sun did 
above Gibeon, there is little probability 
that the commencement of a geographi- 
cal work will be correct at the time the 
volume is concluded. The present work 
is all that it assumes to be, an Epitome 
of Geography ; and as accurate as it 
is possible in the nature of things to 
make a work of this kind. The notices 
of each country are necessarily brief, but 
they are as comprehensive as was con- 
sistent with the plan of the work, and 
sufficiently so for the purposes of in- 
struction in the common course of edu- 
cation; and, it may be added, that the 
number of persons who would read an 
elaborate work upon general geogra- 
phy, is comparatively few. Brief as the 
notices are, they embody some account 
of every country on the globe, its do- 
mestic and foreign possessions, rivers, 
mountains, soil, climate, inhabitants, 
government, religion, education, financ- 
es, defences, commerce, towns, im- 
provements, &s. &c. There are also 
sixty maps, sufliciently accurate and 
full to convey a general idea of the re- 
lative positions and distances of places, 
and questions prepared by the author 
for the benetit of teachers and students ; 
and this whole ‘volume is sold tor one 
dollar. 
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Poems, by Alonzo Lewis. 


A respectable duodecimo of about two 
hundred pages, embellished with a lith- 

ographic likeness of the author, by Pen- 
d eton. A short and modest preface 
makes us acquainted with the author's 
notions of what Poetry ought to be, and 
what are its most appropriate subjects. 
There is no affected sensitiveness in re- 
gard to criticism, nor any sickening or 
untrue apology for the publication. His 
modesty and independence are both to 
be applauded. The Poems are chiefly 
short—written apparently with great 
care in the versification—on ordinar 
topics—and, if they do not excite - 
miration by exhibitions of miraculous 
powers, they will produce no aver- 
sion by affectation of pathos or abor- 
tive attempts at sublimity. They are 
pious, moral, social, and affectionate in 
their character and tendency, and pre- 
cisely, we imagine, what the author in- 
tended to produce. The two pieces 
here given are taken almost at random. 


GOD. 
I see thy power, eternal God! 
Engraved upon the dark blue sky 
The trees that on the mountains nod, 
Thy name in whispers sigh. 
The sun that rolls through burning space, 
Shines to illume thy temple’s dome ; 
In all thy varied works I trace 
Marks of thy secret home. 


Thy dwelling is yon distant star, 

That burns with scarce perceptive ray ; 
The comet is thy flaming car, 
Careering on its way. 

1 view thee in the splendid arch, 

That shines upon the suramer cloud ; 

1 hear the footsteps of thy march 

In the storm thunder loud. 

The lightning is thine eye’s deep glance, 
That looks upon the world below ; 

And when the northern streamers dance 
Thine is the lustrous glow. 

The flaming night arch shows thy skill; 
Thy breath impels the teinpest’s roar ; 
And as I learn thy potent will, 

I tremble and adore. 


God ! thou art every where ! I see 
Thy beauty in the deep hued flower ; 
Thy strength is shown mysteriously 
In the dread earthquake’s power. 

1 view thy varied hand in waves, 
That gently kiss the pebbled shore ; 
“Or rolling o’er their oce. 
Ja wrathful anguish roar. 











The dark green pines that feel the breeze 
Talk of thee to the forest rill ; 
And mighty torrents when they freeze, 





Display thy wisdom still. 
The birds that raise the morning hymn, 
Feel, as they chant, an impulse proud ; 


They catch the fire of seraphim, 
And speak of thee aloud. 


All nature has a living voice, 

Thy wisdom and thy praise to show, 
And as I hear thy works rejoice, 

I fee! my spirit glow. 





But most thy goodness I adinire, 
When | behold the sacred phar 
‘That formed the soul of vital fire, 


And bade it live in man 


Teach me, Oh God ! thy truth to know, 


Te see how Vast thy wisdom fk ws 
Thy mercy to my spirit show, 

And bid my soul repose. 

Illume the spark thy hand has drawn 


From the deep realm where spirits stray, 
And let it greet tue kindling dawn 
Of Heaven's immortal day 


THEY HEARD HIS WORDS WITH SCORN 


They he ae his wor ls wich scorn, and cried, ‘Is thia not 
Ji 





Are not his _" yrethren here with us, and who hath ever seen 
‘The day a noble deed was done by servile Nazarene ?”’ 


The humble sufferer bowed bis head, and passing through 
the crowd, 

With patience saw their scornful smiles, and heard their 
tauntings loud ; 

He saw the ox returning to his owner's nightly shed, 

But found no friendly dwelling there to rest his weary head. 


He passed along where Cedron’s brook divides the humble 
vale, 

And heard their sounds of revelry come down the evening 
gale ; 

He entered "the na garden lone, whose gate invited there, 

And kneeling spent the tedious night in solitude and prayer.— 


Hark ! heard ye not the dreadful cry that rent the yielding 


And saw ye not the gathering gloom on faces of despair ? 
And gre ye wo the astonished dead, slow-bursting from 
hei grave 
Bene ath whose feet the kindling earth heaves high like rol- 
ling waves! 


And who is he on yon white horse, whose eyes are eyes of 
flame f 

And on his head are many crow.s, and on his thigh a name ; 

And he is clad in vesture red, dipped in his own best blood— 

He was—the trembling nations cry—he is the Sun of God ! 








Mr. Lewis, it is said in the Salem 
Gazette, is an Essex-county man, and 
his work has been composed under a 
weight of avocations which would have 
sufliced to give full employment to most 
men,—as teacher of one of the public 
schools in Lynn, editor of a newspaper, 
compiler of a history of his native town, 
and performer of all the odd jobs of a 
literary nature which are universally 
thrust upon every man w ho * holds a 
ready pen.” Happy would it be for the 
community if there were more mén of 
this amiable character among us, who 
instruct their fellow-mortals by the best 
of all precepts—example. 


Roman Antiquities and Ancient 
Mythology— tor Classical Schools. 
By Charles R. Dillaway, A. M., In- 
structer in the Boston Public Latin 
School. 


This is but a brief description of the 
innumerable subjects included in the 
title. The mythological part is more 
full than the antiquarian, though we 
should have preferred the reverse, in- 
asmuch as there is more profit and 
pleasure in reading of the Roman re- 
mains, than of the lives and characters 
of the best goddesses and gods. The 
gods of the heathen, saith an early bish- 
op, are devils; at the best they were 
doubtful characters, and Jupiter the 
king of them all, was very unsatisfac- 
tory in his moral relations. 

A chapter upon the ancient sculp- 
tures, coins, gems, and other antiqui- 
ties found in the buried cities, would be 
a profitable addition to the volume ; as 
these throw much light on the famil- 
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iar and domestic life of the Romans. 
When we shall have become to oth- 
ers as ancient as the Romans are now 
to us, our newspapers and novels will 
furnish to posterity a perfect and ini- 
nute picture of every-day life. These 
include traits not found in histories, and 
the ancients had neither novels nor 
newspapers. 

It seems to us that the author should 
have been more full upon the ancient 
remains, of which there are some very 
stupendous from the age of ‘Tarquin 
the Proud; the busts and the statues 
too deserve their chapters, for they are 
parts of history, and illustrate mytholo- 
gy. The Laocoon, which is so well 
described in Virgil, that itseems doubt- 
ful whether the description was not 
made from the group, and many other 
groups and figures, have probably more 
attraction for the minds of pupils, than 
all the mythology. Yet the book, as it 
is, cannot fail to be useful. 


Letters on Junius, addressed to 
John Pickering, Esq., showing that 
the author of that celebrated work 
was Earl Temple. By Isaac New- 
hall. 


What can be said of a book, written 
for the avowed purpose of proving that 
the Letters of Junius were written by 
a certain individual, but that the author 
collects all the facts and arguments 
which sustain his favorite theory, and 
adroitly slides over all those which 
weaken or “ nullify” it?) Mr. New- 
hall has, in his introductory essay, given 
an account of no less than eighteen 
persons, who have, at various times 
and by various other persons, been sup- 
posed to be the author of these cele- 
brated letters; and it can hardly be 
speaking extravagantly to say, that the 
claims of each individual are about 
equally well supported. In vulgar par- 
lance, the last hot day was the hottest, 
the last hail storm was the severest, and 
the last thunder was the heaviest ever 
recollected. It is much the same with 
a certain class of readers; the last new 
novel obscures all the splendor of Scott, 
Smmollett, and Goldsmith ; the last poem 
pushes Byron, and Campbell, and Moore 
into the swamp of oblivion, and the 
last essay on Junius proves unanswer- 
ably that the writer has discovered the 
true Junius, and that all his predeces- 
sors have deceived themselves and the 
public. The truth is, it is idle for any 
man to undertake at the present day to 
fix the authorship of Junius upon any 
individual. He may write an amusing 
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and an instructive work—his work may 
be useful as a collection of historical 
anecdotes, or as an exhibition of the po- 
litical principles and feelings of a br. 
mer age; but to pretend that it identi- 
fies the authorship of Junius is, in the 
expressive monosyllable of Mr. Bur- 
chell—fudge. It is pretty certain, 
though not beyond doubt, that the let- 
ters of Junius were written by a single 
individual; but there were a hundred 
individuals, each of whom might have 
been the author ; and Mr. Newhall has 
shown in a few pages that the testimony 
in favor of eighteen is pretty nearly 
balanced. Mr. Newhall has made one 
discovery, which is a little amusing to 
ordinary readers, and must be some- 
what startling to Dr. Waterhouse. It is 
the fact, that Dr. Waterhouse’s book, 
which he (Mr. Newhall) did not see till 
the first of April last, (an ominous pe- 
riod) ‘contained nothing that would 
interfere with, or invalidate, or dis- 
prove, anything which | [Mr. N.,] have 
urged in support of the claims of Lord 
Temple ;" but on the contrary, he 
found some things which strengthened 
his previous opinions, that Lord Tem- 
ple was the man. Dr. Waterhouse 
must be astonished to learn that he had 
written a ponderous octavo, to prove 
Lord Chatham to be Junius, which es- 
tablishes the negative of his proposi- 
tion, and proves Lord Temple to be 
the man. 

We mean to pass no censure on Mr. 
Newhall’s Letters. His bock contains 
a vast deal of matter that is worth read- 
ing. But it no more prores Lord Tem- 
ple to be the author of Junius, than the 
greenish hue of the moon, during her 
last approach to the full, demonstrates 
that she is a sage cheese. 


The Law Summary, a_ collection 
of Legal, Tracts on subjects of general 
application in business. By Benja- 
min L. Oliver, Counsellor at Law. 


The profession has been much in- 
debted to Mr. Oliver, for several books 
in general use among the gentlemen 
of the bar. The present work, howev- 
er, is one that will inform even the un- 
learned of some of his more prominent 
liabilities in making contracts, &e. 
Perhaps the followers of the Bona Dea 
who presides over glorious uncertain- 
ties, may not favor this invasion of her 
mysteries, or be well pleased that the 
science should be so clear that every 
man may act as his own lawyer. Be 
that as it may, no person who has 
transacted much business, can read 
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over Mr. Oliver’s Treatise without 
finding, that if he had always known 
as much as is therein contained, it 
would have saved him something in 
fees and other expenses. 

In this traveling season it may be 
well to inform some, who have not Mr. 
Oliver’s book, orany knowledge on the 
subject it treats of, how far travellers 
have claims on those who furnish pub- 
lic conveyances or accommodations. 

The proprietors of coaches, as we 
learn from Mr. Oliver, are accountable 
in damages for injury to persons, un- 
less it be occasioned by accidents not 
to be foreseen, or guarded against. 
They are accountable for the slightest 
negligence ; it will be negligence if the 
carriers omit to examine, at every 
journey, the state of the vehicle provid- 
ed—and the same rule applies to har- 
ness and to horses. The proprietors 
will be liable for damage, if they have 
not careful coachmen—or if the coach 
be overturned by having too much 
baggage on the top—or if, in dangerous 
places, the coachman should not drive 
with extra care. 

Supposing the traveler to have ar- 
rived safely at his inn—he is still un- 
der the immediate protection of the 
Jaw ; for though the keeper of a board- 
ing house may set his own prices, an 


innkeeper may be indicted for extor- 
tion, who sells provisions at an unrea- 
sonable rate. It is actionable, and per- 
haps indictable, in the innkeeper to re- 
fuse admittance to the traveler without 
sufficient cause. All these advantages, 
however, extend only to the traveler, 
or sojourner ; and a boarder for a 
specified time, or from week to week, 
cannot recover the value of the 
innkeeper, should his goods be stolen 
from the chamber, though he must 
make good the loss of any other guest. 
If he refuse to entertain a guest he 
may be indicted. 

The innkeeper is the guardian of his 
guest’s property, but not the protector 
of his person entirely. If his guest is 
beaten, he is not accountable ; but if his 
guest be devoured, a question might 
arise. 

The guest, too, has some liabilities ; 
for, as it would be ungracious in the 
innkeeper toask his guest to pay in ad- 
vance, the law gives him the right of 
retaining, not only the goods, but the 
person, of his guest, for security. 

A great many things necessary to be 
known in the transactions of every 
day, may be learnt in Mr. Oliver's 
book, and though they are not such as 
would be new to the profession, they are 
yet not so familiar to society at large 
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Warervitie Cotiece, Maine. The 
commencement of this institution was 
held on Wednecday, July 27. The 
Rey. Dr. Chaplin was unanimously re- 
elected President. The degree of A. 
B. was conferred on five young gentle- 
men, graduates of the college. The 
degree of LL. D. was conferred on 
the Hon. Nathan Weston, jun. On 
Tuesday evening, an address was deliy- 
ered before the ** Literary Fraternity,’ 
by Moses G. Appleton, and a Poem by 
R. H. Vose. On Thursday, an address 
was delivered before the ‘* Associated 
Alumni,” by John Holmes, a copy of 
which was requested for the press. 
This was said to be “a sensible and 
pithy discourse on the evils of igno- 
rance, and on the necessity of institu- 
tions of learning to the preservation of 
liberty, and on the obligation of our 
Legislature to cherish the colleges, as 
well as other seminaries, in this state. 
He combated, with great force, the illib- 
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eral spirit which has got abroad, in our 
state, and withheld from our colleges 
their scanty pittance, and thrown them 
upon individual charity, in defiance of 
the constitution, at a time, when, better 
than ever, that pittance might have been 
increased,” 

A mechanic’s shop, for the benefit of 
the students of this college, was estab- 
lished, and a building about eighty feet 
long was erected in the vicinity last 
summer. At the commencement of the 
spring term, a suitable superintendent 
having been provided, the students 
commenced operations in the shop. 
The first labor was in making benches 
for their own accommodation in the 
shop; they have made tables, desks, 
bedsteads, &c. to furnish the rooms in 
the college ; some of the articles have 
been sold in the vicinity, and a consid- 
erable quantity isnowon hand. Imme- 
diately after the opening of the shop, it 
was found that the number of students 
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disposed to labor was so great, that 
another shop would be required for their 
accommodation. Timber was accord- 
ingly procured, and a building thirty 
feet by twenty-two, and two stories 
high, was framed, raised, boarded, shin- 
gled, clapboarded, &c. by the students. 

Universiry or Vermont, at Burling- 
ton. The annus! commencement took 
place on Wednesday, August 3. The 
performances of the class of graduates 
are said to be of a superior character. 
The exhibition of the junior class was 
held the evening preceding. A new Uni- 
versity Chapel was dedicated on the 
day before the commencement, on which 
occasion a discourse was delivered by 
President Marsh. 

TueoLocica Scuoor. ar Cam- 
BRIDGE. The number of students in this 
institution, during the Academical year 
just completed was 33—viz. in the jun- 
lor class 13, in the middle class 12, and 
in the senior class 13, three of whom 
received invitations to settle in the 
ministry before completing the regular 
oourse of study. The Faculty of The- 
ology consists of the Rev. Henry Ware, 
D. D. Sidney Williard, A. M. Rev. 
Henry Ware, Jr. A. M., Rev. John G. 
Palfrey, A. M. Dean. The library con- 
tains fifteen hundred volumes, among 
which are the best commentaries and 
text books in the various departments 
of Theology. 

Wasuinecton Corrtrer, Hartford, 
Con. The fifth annual commencement 
of this popular institution was held on 
Thursday, August 4, in Christ Church, 
and attended by a large number of cler- 
gymen and literary gentlemen from 
various parts of the state and from ad- 
jacent places. The examinations of the 
senior class in all the studies of the col- 
legiate course, and of the under classes 
in the studies of the last term, were 
continued for several days previous to 
the commencement, and were in gener- 
al very satisfactory to such of the ex- 
amining committee as were present. 
The degree of A. B. was conferred on 
sixteen, and that of A. M. on seven 
gentlemen. 

ws was conferred 


His Excel- 


upon 


lency John Samuel Peters, Governor of 


the State of Connecticut; and the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity upon the 


Rev. Daniel Burhans, Rector of St. 
James Church, Newtown, the Rev. 
Harry Croswell, Rector of Trinity 


Church, New-Heven, and the Rey. Be- 
thel Judd, Rector of Si. John's Church, 
New-London. On the day preceding 
the commencement, the “ Association 
of the Alumni of Washington College,” 


The degree of Doctor of 
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eho- 
sen President; Henry G. Smith, Sam- 
uel Starr, Augustus F. Lyde, Vice Presi- 
dents ; John D. Russ, Secretary ; Sam- 
uel S. Lewis, Treasurer ; Edward Good- 
man, William H. Walter, Charles J. 


was organized, and Isaac E. Crary 


Russ, Executive Committee. Mr. Sam- 
uel Starr was appointed to deliver an 
oration before the Society at their next 
regular meeting, and Mr. Park Benja- 
min to deliver a poem. 

CotumBia Cotrtece, New-York. 
Annual commencement on Thursday, 
July 14. The degree of A. B. was con- 
ferred on near thirty graduates, most of 
them belonging to the senior class—that 
of A. M. on five, alumni of the college. 
Honorary testimonials were awarded to 
several members of each class of stu- 
dents. The honorary degree of D. D. 
was conferred on the Rev. Levi S. Ives, 
Bishop elect of the Protestant Episco- 
pal churchin North-Carolina; the Rev. 
George Upfold, Rector of St. Thomas's 
church in the city of New-York; the 
Rev. Eli Baldwin, Pastor of the Re- 
formed Dutch church, and the Rev. 
Robert McCartee, Pastor of a Presbyte- 
rian church in the city of New-York. 
The honorary degree of LL. D. was 
conferred on Charles Anthon, Esq. Jay 
Professor of the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages in Columbia College. The hon- 
orary degree of Master of Arts was 
conferred on James Shea, Principal of 
the English and Mathematical Depart- 
ments in the Grammar School of the 
College; and on James Ryan, Mathe- 
matical instructer in the city of New- 
York. 

On the evening preceding the com- 
mencement, Lieutenant-Governor Liv- 
ingston delivered a discourse before the 
Peithologian and Philoloxian Societies, 
of which the subject was ELoqurnce— 
its nature, uses, and importance. 

Geneva Cottecre, N. Y. The com- 
mencement was held the beginning of 
August, of which we have seen no very 
full detail. The orations of the gradu- 
ates possessed a high degree of literary 
merit. An address to the collegiate so- 
cieties, by the Rev. Mr. Whitehouse, 
was distinguished for its powerful reas- 
oning and brilliant eloquence. A “ pro- 
fessorship of civil and military engineer- 
ing and statistics,’ has recently been 
established, and Gen. J. G. Switt. for- 
merly at the head of the engineer de- 
partment of the United States, has been 
appointed professor. 

Rutcer’s Cottece, New-Brunswick, 
N. J Annual commencement on 
Wednesday, July 20. After the cus- 
tomary services of the graduates, eight- 
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een received the degree of A. B. and 
eleven that of A. M. A very able Ad- 
dress to the graduates was delivered to- 
wards the close of the exercises by the 
President, the Rev. Dr. Milledoler. The 
evening previous to the coimmence- 
ment, the annual address before the 
Philolexen and Peithosophian societies 
was delivered by the Hon. Theodore 
Frelinghuysen. 

University or Pennsybivania, in the 
city of Philadelphia. This institution 
has been re-organized within the last 
two years. The annual commence- 
ment was held on Saturday, July 30, in 
the Musical Fund Hall. ‘Twenty grad- 
uates received the degree of A. Bb. and 
eleven that of A. M. The Zelosophie 
Society celebrated its anniversary on 
the 20th. The address was pronounced 
by Judge Hopkinson. The United 
States Gazette says of it—* The orator 
made a happy plea for learning—noticed 
the aspersions that foreign critics had 
cast upon American education—adinit- 
ted that the higher branches of science, 
and the more abstruse points of meta- 
physics, had attracted less attention— 
but contended that the education of our 
country had been precisely such as its 
advancement and the character and cir- 
cumstances of its citizens rendered 
most useful to them; he referred to the 
arguments in our national councils and 
correspondence of our foreign and do- 
mestic ministers to show that all of in- 
ternational law, or usages that the coun- 
try’s good required, was fully under- 
stood and clearly explained by them; 
and that in no instance had the practised 
diplomatist of Europe, been able to cir- 
cumvent our accredited agents. The 
judge, however, cautioned his auditors 
against the error, that what would do 
for the past generation will answer for 
that which is to come. He urged upon 
parents the necessity of giving their 
children a good education, without ref- 
erence to the inquiry whether they 
would be professional men, merchants, 
or mechanics ; and especially were tiey 
to avoid acting upon that narrow and 
dangerous principle of false economy, 
that considered the value of a child's 


time while he should be engaged in stud- 


ies, and debarred him the privilege oi 
education that he might help to amass 
a little wealth. He quoted as an emi- 
nent instance, the good practical colle- 
giate education which the laboring father 
of Daniel Webster gave his son, by 
which means “the boy of the woods, 
became the man of the nation.” 

This college is placed ia the mide. of 
a quiet, orderly, and moral population 


ms 


wie 


with access to the best libraries, and 
with a superior chemical and philosoph- 
ical apparatus. ‘The students are fur- 
nished with accomplished teachers in 
the German, French, Spanish and Ital- 
iam languages. In their hours of recre- 
ation, their health has been considered, 
and arrangements effected, by which 
they are enabled to employ and enjo 
themselves in gymnastic exercises. It 
is connected with a distinguished Medi- 
eal School, and an Academical Depart- 
ment, under the superintendence of the 
Rev. Mr. Crawford, where youths are 
either fitted to engage in the ordinary 
pursuits of life, or prepared to enter 
College. 

Grorcetown Corireée, District of 
Columbia. The annual commencement 
was held on Thursday, July 22, After 
the exercises of the day, the degree of 
A.M. was given to eight gentlemen, 
and medals and premiums were distrib- 
uted to those students who had distin- 
vuished themselves in their respective 
classes. The degree of LL. D. was 
conterred on William Glynn of Balti- 
more, 

University or Vireinta. The ses- 
sion of this institution closed on the 
inth of July; the next will commence 
onthe 10th of September. The faculty 
is composed of the following professors, 
viz. 4. Of Ancient Languages—Dr. 
Gesner Harrison; 2. Of Medern Lan- 
cuages—Dr. G. Blaetterman; 3. Of 
Mathematies—Charles Bonnicastle; 4. 
Of Chemistry and Materia Medica— 
Dr. J. P. Emmet; 5. Of Natural Phi- 
losophy—Dr. R. M. Patterson; 6. Of 
Medicine— Dr. Robley Denglingson ; 7. 
Of Anatomy and Surgery—Dr. Thomas 
Jolinson; &. Of Moral Philosophy— 
George Tucker; 9. Of Law—John A. 
Davis; chairman of the Faculty, for 
the ensuing session, Dr. Patterson. 
The Board of Visiters have lately es- 
tablished the offices of Proetor and Pat- 
ron, and appointed Lieutenant John A. 
Carr, of the United States Navy, to the 
former office, and A. 8S. Brockenbrough, 
to the latter. The prospects of this in- 
stitution are said to be flattering. The 
honorary degrees were conferred on 
twenty-five ceraduates, all of Virginia. 

Wirtiam-anp-Mary Corireée, Vir. 
We have no information of the present 
condition of this ancient institution, but 
what we derive from a communication 
in the Richmond Enquirer. The writer 
of that communication quotes the tes- 
timony of Mr. Jefferson, whilst a 
member of the board of visiters, and 
acdds—* Those who are aequainted with 
the institution, need not be told that in- 
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struction has kept pace with the im- 
provements in the sciences, and if, in 
1785, the College rivalled the best Lit- 
erary Institutions in Europe, surely it 
wonld not be going too far to say, that 
all the objects of the best American ed- 
ucation may now be obtained, at Will- 
iam-and-Mary, the Alina Mater of so 
many of the great men that have been 
engaged the last fifty years, in conduct- 


ing the public affairs of the state and of 


the Union. Atthis time the legislative 
halls of the state, and of the United 
States, are indebted to the same college 
for many of their brightest ornaments. 

University or Gronaia. The semi- 
annual report of the President, presented 
to the Board of 
Aucust, rec ominended the sehior class, 
consisting of eighteen, for the degree 
of A. B. The junior class 
of nineteen—the sophomore class, con- 
sisting of thirty—and the freshman 
class, consisting of eighteen, were reg- 
ularly advanced, after due examination, 
to the next highest class respectively ; 
and twenty-four were admitted to the 
freshman class. The trustees elected 
Dr. Malthus A. Ward of Salem. Mass. 
professor of natural history; and the 
Rev. William Lehman, of Pittsfield, 
Mass. professor of modern languages, 
It is stated that Dr. Ward was preter- 
red 
mendation of Mr 


consisting 


to other candidates on the recom- 
Nuttall of Harvard 


College Dr. Ward was educated at 
Middlebury. He has traversed the 
country from Kennebec to the Lakes 


—thence to Missouri and the 
Mexico—crossed the Allechanies at 
three distinct places, and resided six 
years westward of them. Ile returned 
to New-Eneland in 1=22, and became a 
Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society. For the last six years he has 


been superintendent of the Museum of 


the Salem East-India Company, and is 
now professor of botany to the Massa- 
chusetts Horticaltural Society But 
the principal fact on which the Board 
relied was, that the government of Har- 
vard had selected him as the successor 
of Mr. Nuttall, if the latter had deter- 
mined to come to Georgia Rev. Win 
Lehman, is a native of Germany, a 
preacher of the German Lutheran de- 
nomination, was regularly educated at 
the University of Bonne, was compell- 
ed to leave his country, after an impris- 
onment, on account of his liberal polit- 
ical principles, has resided several years 
in Albany as a preacher, and subse- 
quently for two or three years as a 
teacher of Modern Languages in 
High School at Pittstield 


the 
The Faculty 


Trustees on the first of 


Gulf of 
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of the College now consists of the Rev. 
Alonzo Church. D. D. President. 
Jas. Jackson, A. M. Protessor of Chem- 


istry and Natural Philosophy. Rev. 
James Shannon, Professor eof Latin, 
Greek and Uebrew Languages. Dr. 


Henry Hull, Professor of Mathematics 
and Astronomy. Rey. Stephen Olin, 
Professor of Belles Lettres. Dr. M.A. 
Ward, Professor of Natural History. 
Rev.Win. Lehman, Professor of French, 
Spanish, German and Italian Languages. 

American Institute. The Intro- 
ductory Lecture before the members of 
the Institute, was delivered by Rev. 
James Walker, in Chauney Place 
Church, in Boston, on the 25th of 
August. It was a highly respec la 
performance, addressed to the meus 
and not to the sensibilities of the au- 
dience ; for it was the eloquence not of 
words but of thoughts, and might be 
denominated, finished and beautiful, al- 
though almost entirely destitute of rhe- 
torical ornaments. The influence of ac- 
cidental or contingent education, was 
the subject of the discourse. The main 
proposition was that man is not, accord - 
ine to the old maxim, the creature of 
circumstances, unless man himself be 
considered one of the circumstances, 
with all his thoughts, affections, dispo- 
sitions, and accomplishments; for no 
truth strikes the reader or the scholar 
with the same force in which it had 
acted upon the mind of the original 
teacher; and thoughts, like the seeds 
seattered by nature in the earth, must 
strike from within outwards ; and are 
more valuable and enduring as they 
strike from the seed instead of the 
transplanted shoot. The circumstances 
under which knowledge is communi- 
cated are of little consequence. A word 
accidentally overheard, a story read in 
a particular frame of mind, or even a 
dream, and many other contingencies, 
trifling in themselves, not only may, but 
often influence the destination of 
the child, by exciting in its own mind, 
thoughts and aspirations which entirely 
bate all the systems of education to 
which it nay be subjected, The lee- 
turer argued from this indisputable fact 
that no system of education, of itself, 
can be suflicient for the pupil; but that 
everything depends upon the teacher. 
Stupidity and dullness, he said, might 
be natural gifts, but genius and enthu- 
siasm were to be imparted by the in- 
structer. He therefore urged upon 
teachers the important influence of their 
own cheracters upon the minds of those 
under their cliarge, and thus upon the 
interests of the community. 


do, 




















MISCELLANIES. 


Tur Kestucky Cavers. The fol- 
lowing description of a remarkable nat- 
ural curiosity, situated in the county 
of Edmondston, in Kentucky, is a- 
bridged from a letter written by a corres- 
pondent of the New-England Review 

*In the month of December, 1226, 
the writer, in company with another 
gentleman, being on his way from Louis- 
ville to Nashville, took occasion to visit 
this cave. Its entrance was in a steep 
declivity of a fill. The 
the mouth are about forty feet in height 
by fifty in breadth, decreasing gradually 
for the first half mile, till the cavern is 
no more than ten feet in height and as 
many in breadth ; at which place a par- 


tition has been erected, with a door of 


convenient dimensions, for the purpose 
of protecting the lights of visiters. 
There is at this place a current of air 
passing inwardly for six months, and 
outwardly for the remainder of the year 
Sufficiently strong is it, that, were it not 
for the door that has been made, it 
would be impossible to preserve an open 
light. Itis called the mouth. as far as 
this place, on account of its being the 
extent of the influence of daylight, 
which here appears like a small star 
Formerly, when the cavern was first 
discovered, this part of it was nearly 
filled with earth, which has been re- 
cently manufactured into saltpetre. 

‘* Having prepared ourselves with a 
sufficient quantity of provision, oil and 
candles, and taking two 
guides, we took our last view of the 
daylight, and proceeded forward, clos- 
ing the door behind us. Immediately 
we found ourselves in thick and alinost 
palpable darkness, the whole of our four 
lights spread buta feeble radiance about 
us. Such is the height at this place, 
that we were hardly able to discover the 
top, and, to see from one side to the 
other, was utterly impossible. From 
this place, extended several cabins, or, 
as travelers have named them, rooms. 
in different directions. This part of the 
cave is called the First Hopper. The 
soil at the bottom of the cave is very 
light, and strongly impregnated with 


salt. 
We proceeded torward, passing 


pe rsons as 


rock. g 
several rooms on our right, and one on 
our left, until we arrived at the second 
Hopper, a distance of four miles from 
the mouth. About one mile in the rear 
of this, was pointed out to us by our 
guide, the place where the celebrated 
mummy was found, which is now ex- 


dimensions oi 


The sides and top are formed of 


hibiting in the American Museum, at 
New-York. It was found, in a sitting 
posture, by the side of the cavern, en- 
veloped in a mat, and in a complete 
state of preservation. 

+ We next entered the room denomi- 
nated the Haunted Chamber. It is 
nearly two miles in length, twenty feet 
in heieht, and ten in breadth, extending 
nearly the whole length in a right line. 
The formed of smooth, white 
stone, soft, and much resembling the 
ing of a room. There isa small 
quantity of water, constantly.(though al- 
vost imperceptibly) falling trom above, 
which. in the course of ages, has worn 
from the stone at the top, some beautiful 
pillars, which extend to the bottom of 
the room. They have the appearance 
of being the work of art. In one of 
them, there is formed a complete chair, 
with arms. which has received the name 
of Arm Chair By the side of this. is 
a clear pool of water, strongly impreg- 
nated with sulphur. The sides of the 
room are likewise elegantly adorned 
with a variety of figures. formed from 
the stone at the top, and coming down 
upon the side of the cavern, like icicles 
in the winter, from the eaves of build- 
ings, the reflection of our lights upon 
them forming a most brilliant appear- 
end of this room, we 
descended a kind of natural staircase, 
to the depth of near three hundred feet, 
in many places, affording only room for 

Ifere we found 
a beautiful stream of pure water, wind- 
ing its way along between the rocks. 
The situation of this part ef the cavern 
is rendered really awful, from its being 
associated with a variety of names that 
travelers have given it. The portrait 
of his Satanic Majesty is painted here 
upon the rocks, and a large flat stone, 


top Is 


plaste 





ance. At the 


one ype rson to pre ceed 


resting its corners upon four others, is 
called his Dining Table. A 
tance from this, is a place said to be his 
Forging Shop. On the whole, they are 
admirably ealeulated to frighten the 
cowardly. We returned to the main 
cavern, and resumed our course, climb- 
ing over rocks that had evidently fallen 
and p number of 


left. With 


short dis- 


from above, 


issing a 


rooms on our right and 


much exertion, we reached the place 
denominated the Six Corners, in conse- 
quence of six rooms or caverns here, 
taking different directions. Not having 


time to examine these, we proceeded to 
the first water fall, about two miles 
further, over a level plain. The track 
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of persons who might have preceded us 
for ages, were as plainly visible in the 
sand as when first made. There is no 
air stirring that would move the slight- 
est feather; or prevent the impression 


of a footstep from remaining for cen- 
turies. 

* We now di rected our course to the 
Chief City, about one mile pane ee A 


large hill situated in the centre of the 
cave would have exhibited a most com- 
manding prospect, if the darkness had 
not obstructed our vision. One of us, 
however, standing upon the top, with 


the lights stationed at different paris of 


its base, obtained a novel and interest- 
ing view of the cavern. ‘There is an 
echo here that is very powerful, « 
improved it with a song, much to our 
gratification. We started forward again, 
traveling over a plain of two miles ex- 
tent, and about the same distance over 
the rocks and hills, when we arrived at 
the second water-full. 


The water here 
dashes into a pit below of immen é 
depth. 


na we 


A circumstance occurred here 


that had nearly proved fatal to one of 
us. The sides of the pit are formed of 


) 
SELVES 


amused our 
1 


loose rocks, and we 
by rolling them down, in order to hear 
them strike the bott yn. Such is the 
depth of it, that a minute elapsed before 
we could hear them strik and the 
sound but very faint. One of our party 
venturing too near, for the 
rolling a large stone, started 
dation on which he stood 
cipitated down about tw 
the tumbling stones, 
projecting rock saved hii from destruc- 
tion. This put an end t 
ments, and bei 
travel of twenty-four hou: { : 
seeing no fairer prospects of finding 
the end, than when we coun 
concluded to return. hate \ i ; 
took ap our line of march, returning 
the way we came. After bei 
two hours absent from the 1 





the foun- 
and was pre- 
feet, with 


—witiemeatake « 
fortunately, a 


+) 
eney 


} + 
DULL 


» all our aimuse- 
ag much iatigued with a 











we again found ourselves a uth 
of the Cavern, and eave sup 


to a refreshing sleep. 

‘There are a number of pits of great 
depth, in different parts of the cave, 
which made it necessary to be very care- 
ful in exploring it. 
also, of taking some unexplor 
and beeoming so lost as not to be able 
to find the way out. This is, 


o's ee 
Phere is danger 


however, 


obviated by the precaution that has 
been taken as far as has been explored, 


to place the figure of an arrow at the 
entrance of every room, 
mouth of the cave. Care should always 
be taken to preserve the lights, as it 


pointing to the 
i 


purpose of 
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would be impossible for any one to find 
the way back in darkness, farther than 
the first Hopper. We found the names 
of ladies inscribed at the farthest points 
we reached, and our guide remarked that 
they were the most courageous visiters 
he had. For three miles trom the mouth, 
the sides and top of the cavern are cov- 
ered with a remarkable quantity of bats, 
hanging down from the top in the form 
of bee hives, from two to three feet 
‘They are in a torpid state, and 
are seldom known to fly. There are 
about twenty ditferent rooms that have 
been discovered, and but three of them 
that have been explored to the end. 
‘This vast cavern is apparently hollow 

from the sound that is made 


thick. 


beneath, 
by walking through many of the rooms. 
{i would probably take months to ex- 
plore to the end of all the rooms that 
have been, and which remain yet to be 
The removing of some 
few obstructions, at a trifling expense, 
chting the cavern, would enable 
e coach to go with safety to the 


ae 
CGIscove red. 


and li 


second water fall, a distance of fifteen 
nities.’ 
\rnkansas Serinas. The Hot sprmgs 


of this territory are situated in a creek, 
of the niountains, about sixty 
southward of Little Rock, and 
from Washita river. 
un the sides of the moun- 
bottom of the creek, in a 


The 





miles 
issue ff 
and thie 


They 
tain, 
hundred and fifiy or sixty places. 
iineral qualities are different, some de- 


positing a sediment of black or green, 
some of red, and some of white ; and the 
teniperature varies, from those that are 
} ;, to cold water. 
near to- 

ean put 





ugh to boil an ¢ 


vo 


are so 





‘old springs 
ecther, in some places, that one 





a hand in each at the same time. The 
largest and warmest of these springs 


aifords suilicient water to turn an over- 
shotaiuill, "Phe place would not be very 
attractive to the people of the Atlantic 
‘oust. "The improvements in the neigh- 
borhood consist of fifteen cabins of 
hewed pine logs, with board roofs, loose 
plank and puncheon floors, and some of 
them with wooden chimneys. There 
are also four sweat and five bath hou- 
houses are either wood 
r covered with boards, made 
tivht, and the floors are of small poles 
upon which seats are fixed; by remain- 
ing in one a few minutes. the heat and 
‘am arising from the hot water pas- 

alone the 


ses; the sweat 


r stone, 


Fing poles or floor, creates a 
eres prespiration and it is continued 
as lony as he deems it nece ssary. Some 


of the b: athe are of plank and some dug 
out of tinber, others are scraped out in 
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the rock near to the spot where the 
spring issues out of the mountain, and 
all are tempered by letting a stream 
constantly run in, more or less ata time. 
Formerly thirty or forty persons waited 
here for their breakfast, till the hunter 
went out and killed the meat for them, 
and when they got that, they had but 
little if any bread to eat with it, or any 
thing else ; there were then three cures 
performed where there is now one, and 
every year, as they increase in the use 
of strong diet and ardent spirits, the 
cures decrease. There are many sul- 
phur springs within a short distance. 

Sirk. The cultivation of the mul- 
berry tree, for the purpose of raising 
silk worms, is attracting the attention 
of farmers in every part of the coun- 
try, but particularly in New-England. 
It will, in a few years, be one of the 
most important branches of our manu- 
factures. The principal difficulty now 
to be encountered is a want of the 
proper machinery for reeling it from the 
cocoon in the best manner. Notwith- 
standing this, for it is a difficulty which 
must soon be remedied, an intelligent 
writer in the Lowell Journal calculates 
that if each state in the Union should 
produce one hundred millions of trees, 
the demand for raw silk could not be 
satisfied. He says—‘ one gentleman 
on the banks of the Connecticut river 
has planted the present year two hun- 
dred and fifty-six ounces of white Ital- 
ian mulberry seed, from which he will 
grow several millions of trees, and his 
neighbors are following his exauple. 
The facts within the knowledge of the 
writer of this article, justify him in the 
opinion, that thirty millions of trees 
will be produced the present year in ad- 
dition to the large stock on hand, in the 
small state of Connecticut.” 

Avupupon, tur American OnnitnoL- 
ocist. We learn from alate English 
paper that Audubon left Edinburgh in 
May last, for Paris, where after remain- 
ing a short time, he will embark in Au- 
gust for New-Orleans It is his purpose 
to spend eighteen months or two years 
in exploring the western side of the 
Mississippi, up towards the Rocky 
Mountains. Should he survive. he in- 
tends returning to Edinburgh, and 
spending the rest of his days in arrange 
ing his collection, and publishing a con- 
tinuation of his ** Ornithological Bios- 
raphy.’ John James Audubon is a na- 
tive of America—after prosecuting his 
researches with untiring zeal, and en- 
deavoring, but in vain, to publish his 
work here, he was at last forced to go 
to Scotland, where it was published in 





astyle far exceeding any thing of the 
kind before known, and under patron- 
age almost unexampled. His Ornitho- 
logical Biography has lately been re- 
published in Philadelphia. In that city 
Audubon resided for a long time, and 
yet, in that city, (as we lately saw an- 
nounced in the Philadelphia Gazette) 
not a single copy of the work had been 
sold. In New-York, Boston, and Phil- 
adelphia, it has however, met a limited 
sale. 

Avaters. Our French papers state 
that several thousand families of Baden, 
Wurteimbure, and the banks of the 
Rhine, intend to emigrate to Algiers 
this autumn, with the intention of set- 
tling and cultivating the soil. These 
papers announce, also, that one hundred 
and twenty Bedouin Arabs have been 
sent from Algiers to France, and that 
they will be distributed among the great 
farmers of the south of France, and em- 
ployed in agricultural labor, until they 
shall be judged capable of applying to 
the cultivation of their native soil the 
they shall have learned in 
France, when they will be sent back to 
their own country. 

New-Enxeuanp Grass Borrir Com- 
pany. This company as we learn from 
a Boston print, went into operation in 
January, 1-27—and the manufacture of 
glass bottles, of every description has 
since been very successfully prosecuted. 
They are now manufacturing one hun- 
dred and fifty groce of bottles per week, 
which far exceeds the amount made in 
the same time by any other factory in 
Europe or America. <A hydraulic press, 
for testing the strength of the bottles, 
has been obtained, which operates with 
perfect equality on every species of bot- 
tle subinitted to its operation. A table 
is given of the comparative strength of 
English, Bristol, and American, Boston 
porter bottles, by which it is shown, that 
the latter are altogether superior te the 
former. The same results were elicited 
in regard to the strength of French 
claret and champaign bottles, and those 
for the purpose, of American manufac- 
tures. 

NEWSPAPERS. 
print so cheap as 


interestine, be 


lessons 


There is no book or 
anew spaper, none so 
cause it consists of a va- 
asvred out in suitable propor- 
i and quantity. Being 
new every it invites toa 
habit of reading, and affords an easy 
and agreeable mode of acquring know- 
sential to the welfare of the 
itl and community. It causes 
many an hour to pass profitably which 
would otherwise be passed in idleness. 
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AND OBITUARY NOTICES OF 


At Jersey City, opposite New-York, Col. 
Ricwarp Varick, aged 79. Col. Varick was 
born at Hackensack, New-Jersey, and received 
his collegiate educauon at King’s now Colum- 
bian College, inthe city of New-York,ai which 
he took his degree befure the commencement 
of the revolutionary war. Upon the breaking 
out of that war, he entered the service of the 
country, as miliary secretary to General 
Schuyler who thea commanded the Northern 
Army ; he was subsequently appointed Deputy 
Commissary General, with the rank of tieu- 
tenant Colonel. He remained with that army 
until after the Cupture of Burgoyne, in October, 
1777. Afterwards he was stationed at West 
Point, and acted as Inspector General, until 
the discovery of Arnoid’s meditated treason 
and the desertion of that officer. Having been 
in Arnold’s family as aid-de-camp, a court of 
inquiry acquitted hin of all participation in 
Arnold’s tieachery. He wasthen a member of 
Washington’s military family, and acted as 
Recording Secretary, uutil nearly the close of 
the war. After the evacuation of the city by 
the British troops on the 25th November, 1753, 
and the restoration of the civil government of 
the state, Col. Varick was appointed Recorder 
of the city of New-York, and subsequently 
Mayor, and held the latter office for many years. 
He was elected President of the New-York 
State Society of the Cincinnati 4th July, lsu, 
and has held the office ever since—lhaving been 
re-elected annually. 

For many yeats he has been out of all public 
employment, both in civiland political fife ; 
and has devoted much of his Ume to the pro- 
motion by all the means in his power, of the 
various objects of moral and religious improve- 
meut, for which the period has been greatly 
distinguished. Almost all the churitable msti- 
tutions in the city have his name enrolled 
among their numbers ; and an examination of 
their books will show that he has been to them 
not merely an influential member, but a biberal 
benefactor. 

He was one of the founders of that great na- 
tional institution—the American Bible Society ; 
was appointed its first treasurer, afterwards, a 
Vice President; and, upon the resignation of 
the Hon. John Jay, he was unanimous'y elected 
its President. He has always maintained, 
through life, a distinguished character for the 
strictest integrity in all his intercourse with 
men, and for unaffected piety among Chris 
tians. He hasleft a widow, with whom le has 
lived in the enjoyment of domestic happiness 
for nearly half a century ; but had no children. 

At Livingstonville, Schoharie Co. N. Y. 
Davip WiucciaMms, aged 77. [le was born on 
the 2ist of October, 1754, was asoldier of the 

Revolution, and the last surviver of the captors 

of Major Andre. For his services on that occa 
sion, he received a medal from Congress, in 
1780, bearing, on one side, the word ‘ Pidel 
ity,’’ and on the other the motto ‘* Amor patria 
vincet.’’? Congress also granted him a yearly 
annuity of two hundred dollars during his life. 
He was in reduced circumstance at his death, 
and left an aged widow and one son. 


At Winchester, Va. Atrrep H. Powe xr, 
Esq. aged 50. He was engag dat the time in 
arguing acause before the county court, and 
had apoken about ten or fifteen minutes, when 
after having read a passage from a law authori- 
ty before him, he laid down the book, stagger 
ed back into a chair, and extended his arm, 
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saying, ‘* My friends, bleed me !’’ These were 
the last words he spoke. Medical aid was al- 
Inost nstantly afforded, and every means em- 
ployed totestore him, butin vain Phe atiack 
came on ata quarter before 2 o’cluck, and he 
breathed his last at ball past 3. 

Altred H. Powell was the son of Col. Levan 
Powell, of Loudoun county, Va. At an early 
age he entered Princeton College, N. J. where 
he made himself accomplished in the vari- 
ous branches of general Kuowledge, which 
have always been extensively taught in 
that instiution. Upon leaving college he com- 
menced the sundy of law, in Alexandria, under 
the direction of Colonel Charles Simms, an em- 
nent member of the bar. Here he laid the 
foundation of those legal attainments which 
subsequeully made him one of the ornaments 
of his native state. He settled in Winchester 
in the year 1800, and immediately acquired an 
extensive practice, which continued until his 
sudden and lamentable demise. Possessed of 
a powerful and Juminous intellect, he easily 
mastered the subtieties and cleared away the 
obscurities of legal controversy, While the ar 
dent and auimated qualities of his nature in- 
vested his argument with glowing eloquence. 
His worth was not overlooked by his fellow cit- 
izens, Who called upon him to serve them in 
Various and important public trusts. He repre- 
sented them in the house of delegates—in the 
state senate—in the United-States cougress— 
and in the late convention which formed the 
hew constitution. In all these stations he ac 
quitted himself with high and distinguished 
honor—conspicuous alike for his talents and 
political probity, and occupying a high rank 
amongst the great men of the land. In his pri- 
vate Character Mr. Powell was peculiarly inter- 
esting. It sometimes happens that the states- 
man or jurist is so Wrapped up inthe important 
business of life, that the social affections with- 
er trom neglect and absence of cultivation. 
Not so was it With the subject of this notice. 
Benignant, generous and courteous, his heart 
attracted the affection, while his mind com 
manded the admiration, of all who knew him; 
and the general grief which has followed his 
untimely death is one of the purest tributes 
ever paid to the memory of buried worth. 

In Exeter, N. H. August 3d, Hon. OLiver 
Peanopvy, aged 79. Hewas a native of Ando- 
Massachusetts, and was born August 22, 

He oraduated at Harvard College in 1773, 
rin the first class afler the aristocratical 
arrangement of the graduates according to the 
rank and station of their parents, which had 
prevailed from the foundation of that institu 
tion, was abolished. Hestudied the profession 
of law, aud settled in practice in Exeter, before 
the year 77s. In that towa he was soon 
brought into public lite, being appointed Judge 
of Probate for the county of Rockingham, 7th 
July, 1790, which office he held until June, 
1793. In 1793 and 1794, he was elected Sena 
tor of the second district, under the revised 
constitution of the state, and in the latter year, 
was chosen President of the Senate. On the 
17th June, 1794, he was elected State Treasurer, 
upon which he resigned his office of Senator. 
The office of Treasurer he sustained the saine 
number of years that his friend and townsman, 











John ‘Taylor Gitman, sustained the office of 


governor. Both came into office together, and 
both retired atthe sametime. In December, 
1795, he was appointed Justice of the Peace 
and Quorum through the state, and at the 
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time of his death was the oldest magistrate of 
that rank in New-Hampshire. He was ap- 
pointed Sheriff of the county of Kockingham, 
2d May, 1805, and filled that office for five 
years. In 1313, he was again elected Senator 
la the Legislature, and the same year, whena 
new arrangement of the judicial courts was 
made, he was appouited Associate Justice of 
the Eastern Circus of the Court of Common 
Pleas, and remained in office until Islt. He 
was three times, viz. 1796, 1500 and 1304, 
chosen one of the Electors of President and 
Vice-President of the United States In all 
these stations, Judge Peabody acquitted him- 
self with a dignity, integrity avd inpartiality, 
which, will secure to him along and gratetul 
remembrance. Ot his character, it is presum- 
ed some one will speak who knew him per- 
sonally, and who can do it justice. 

At Cambridge, Ms. Bessamin Petree, aged 
53. Mr. Peirce was a native of Salem, and 
graduated at Harvard University, in the year 
1801, with the first honors of his class. He 
was elected a member of the Massachusetts 
Senate in Isll, and was for several years 


a representative of his native town. In. 





1826, he was selected by the corporation of 
Harvard College to fill the honorable and re- 
sponsible office of Librarian to the University 
—an office of much greater importance in its 
various relations than is generally supposed ; 
and which, in all countries where science and 
literature are respected, is not limited to the 
mere duty of Keeping an account of the deliv- 
ery and return of books, but is reserved for 
men of talents and learning, who are capable 
of using a library for the benefit of the com 
munity, While they personally give distinction 
and character to the establishment with which 
they are connected—for such men as Porson in 
London, Hase in Paris, and Heyne in Got- 
tingen. With how much ability and fidelity 
he discharged the duties of that station, has 
long been well Known to the governors of the 
University ; and the public, generally, have 
now also the means of forming some judge- 
ment, in his ample and invaluable Catalegue 
of the University Library, lately published, in 
four octavo volumes, In addition to this im- 
portant publication, Mr. Peirce had begun, 
and brought to a c nsiderable degree of for- 
wardness, another work, in which every son 
of Harvard in payticular, will take a most 
lively interest—a full History of the Univer- 
sity, from its foundation ; with notices of its 
distinguished sons, who have been ornaments 
to our country, as well as to the place of their 
education. A great body of new and highly 
interesting matter will be found in’ the col 
lections made by Mr. Peirce with a view to this 
History ; and it ts to be hoped, that measures 
Will be taken, as early as circumstances per- 
mit, for the completion and publication of this 
Work—in itself, the most appropriate monu- 
ment tothe memory of a devoted son of the 
College, and one whose deep interest in 
her welfare and intense application te the du- 
ties of his office have contributed to hasten 
his death. 

At Black Rock, near Buffilo, N. Yo Mrs. 
Letitia Porter, aged 45 years, wife of Gen- 
eral Peter B. Porter, late Secretary of War. 
Mrs. Porter belonged to the first rank of wo 
men. Her intercourse with the great world 
was as grateful as it was extensive. She had 
every thing, from life’s commencement, that 
was fitted to make it appear most attractive, 
and she so cultivated the mind with which her 
Maker had largely gifted her, as to render 
lier one of the very voblest of our race. Her 
generous spirit was replete withevery delicate 
sensibility ; and its frankness, which rendered 
her incapable of concealment, was equally 





incapable of any thing that would degrade by 
its meanness. Much of her time, her labor 
and her sulicittude, were always het free will 
offering at the command of those who desired 
the assistance of her ready hand. ‘lhe poor 
and the distressed bad their anguish and their 
Wants mitigated by her alleviating attentions 5 
but all that she effected was performed so 
much in the simplicity of her heart, and such 
were her lofty conceptions of the awful re- 
sponsibilities of the Chrisuan, that she shrunk 
from the thoughtof calling them the acts of reli- 
gion. The National Journal says—The death of 
Mis. Porter, the estimable wite of General P. 
B. Porter, formerly Secretary of War, has 
caused vuafiected grief among our citizens, 
A little more than two years since, she was 
the centre of attraction in this city. Where- 
ever she moved, she seemed to cast about her 
a spell which captivated all hearts. At her 
svirees there was no dullness, for she was the 
moving spirit, difiusing cheerfulness and ani- 
mation throughout the scene. Nor was her 
mind Jess accomplished than her manners. 
Intellect found in her a kindred grace ; so 
that while she had a fascination for the gay, she 
had an equal charm for the grave. ‘The spell 
is broken ; the fascination 1s over ; the charm 
is annihilated. Justin the maturity of hife— 
before age had changed a feature or marred an 
expression of the countenance, or chilled the 
ardor of affection, or blunted sympathy, or 
destroyed the buoyancy of character, or even 
lessened the blandishments of hope, by a sud- 
den blow she has been stricken from the list 
of the living. Consternation mingles itself 
with our serrow ; aud while we weep and 
bow with humble submission, we also tremble 
and adore. 

In Scituate, Ms. Rev. Nenemian THomas, 
aged 66, having been minister of the East Con- 
gregational Church in that town for thirty- 
nine years. 

In salem, Ms. NatHanrer Stacy, aged 71, 
a soldier of the Revolution. 

In Worcester, Ms. Capt. Witttam War- 
REN, aged s0. He commanded a company at 
the battle of Bunker Hill,and received a wound 
from which he suffered until his death ; he 
served, however, through the whole war, 

In Rowley, Ms. NatHanier Jonnson, aged 
78, a revolutiohary soldier. 

In Harvard, Ms. Oriver Hitprern, aged 
79. He was at Concord, in 1775, and served 
through the Revolution. 

In Sanford, Me. ExisHa ALLEN, aged 56,a 
native of Rochester, Musa. ; he was a repre- 
sentative to the legislature before the separa- 
tion, a member of the convention which 
formed the constitution of Maine, a member of 
the Executive Council, and an Elector of Pre- 
sident, atthe expiration of Mr. Monroe’s first 
term. 

In Gardiner, Me. Micuatt ‘Tappan, a 
soldier of the Revolution. 

In Machias, Me. Rev. MarsHFIELD STEELE, 
aged 6]. He was the first minister, and for 
twenty years, the only settled minister in 
Washington county. 

In Bath, Me. Jonn Russert, aged 66, 
formerly editor of the Boston Gazette. 

In Winchester, NH. Jonas Hunt, aged 
74,a volunteer at Concord and Bunker Hill, 
and a soldier atthe capture of Burgoyne. 

In Acworth, N. H. Rev. THerornmitvus B. 
Apams, aged 42. He took an honorable part 
asa soldier in the last war, and received a 
wound in one of its engagements which im- 
paired his constitution, and for which he receiv- 
ed @ pension until his death. 

in Temple, N. H. Josep Watton, aged 
95, a soldier in the French and Revolutionary 
wars. 
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In Pelham, N. H. JonarHan Lyon, aged 
79, a soldier of the Revolutionary war. 

In Stoddard, Vt. Richary RicHarpson, 
aged 73. 

in Craftsbury, Vt. Daniev Seaver, aged 
79, a soldier of the Revolution. 

In Burlington, Vt. Rev. JonatHas Notrer, 
aged 70, in the forty-eight year of bis min- 
istry. 

In West-Hartford, Ct. Moses Goopman, 
aged 81. 

In Cleaveland, Ohio, Danie. Keviey, aged 
76, a native of Norwich, Ct. but for the last 
fifteen years a resident of Cleaveland. 

dn Andalusia, Penn. Wittiam CHarMAN, 


Esq. aged 53. Mr. Chapman was a native of 
Newpoit Pagne!, Buckinghamshire, England, 
and the discoverer of the cure for stammering. 
Afflicted to a great degree in his early years, 
and finding be relief from any course recom- 
mended by the faculty of his native country, 
he was induced to attempt something himself ; 
he succeeded, and since his arrival in this 
country has been the means of imparting re- 
lief lo many others. 

Near Lambertsville, Pa. Connetius Cory- 
ELL, aged 99 ; formerly the proprietor of 
** Coryeil’s Ferry”? across the Delaware, and a 
soldier of the Revolution, 
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WORKS PUBLISHED. 

By J. & J. Harper, New-York—Xenophon , 
the Anabosis, translated by Edward Spelman, 
Esq. ; the Cyropedia, translated by Hon. Mau- 
rice Ashley | ooper, 2 vols. —A View of ancient 
and modern Egypt, with an outline of its nat- 
ural history, by the Rev. Michacl Russell, 1 
vol.—History of Poland, from the eariiest peri- 
od to the present time, by James Fletcher, Esq. 
with a narritive of the recent events, ob:ained 
from a Polish Patriot nobleman, | vol. (‘These 
works form numbers XXI, XXII, XXII, 
XXIV, of Harper’s Family Library.} 


By H. Howe, New-Haven—Anrals of Yale 
College, in New-Haven, from its foundation to 
the year 183], with an appendix, containing 
statistical Tables and exhibiting the present 
condition of the institution, by Ebenezer Bald- 
win. 

By Stimpson & Clapp, Boston—The Ameri- 
can Library of Useful Knowledge, vol. 2, being 
a Treatise on mechanics, by Capt. Heury Kater 
and the Rey. Dyonisius Lardner. 


By Lily & Want, Boston—The Modern Trav- 
eler, a popular description, geographical, his- 
torical and political, of the various Countries 
of the Globe, vol. tenth, containing the Des- 
cription of Russia. 


By Hogan & Co. Philadelphia—An Abridg 
ment of Elements of Criticism, by the Hon. 
H. H. Kames ; edited by Jolin Frost, A. M. 
1 vol. 12mo. 

By Carey & Lea, Philadelphia—Lessons on 
Things, intended to improve Children in the 
Practice of Observation, Keflection, and Des- 
Cription, on the System of Pestalozzi ; edited 
by John Frost, A. M.—The Journal of a Natu 
ralist, (this work forms the second number of 
the Cabinet Library. 

By Francis Jenks, Boston— Notices of Brazil 
in 1228 and 1829, by the Rev. R. Walsh, of the 
British Navy, 2 vols. 

By J. HW. Eastburn, Boston—Poems, by Alon- 
zo Lewis. | vol. 

By Charles Whipple, Newburyport—The 
Way of Salvation, a Sermon, delivered at 
Morristown, N. J. by Albert Barnes. Third 
Edition—Directions to Persons just commenc- 
ing a Religious Life; a Tract. 

By Richardson, Lord, & tlolbrook, Boston— 


The Moral Class Book, or the Law of Morals, 
derived from the created Universe, and from 
Revealed Religion, intended for Schools ; by 
William Sullivan, Counsellor at Law. 

By Gray & Bowen, Boston—Elements of 
French Grammar, by M. Lhomend, Professor 
in the University of Paris; translated from 
the French, with additional notes, for the use 
ot Schools, by HU. Longfellow, Professor of 
Modern Languages in Bowdoin College.—Va- 
ter’s Tables of Ecclesiastical History, from the 
origin of Cliristianity to the present time. 

By E. Bliss, New-York—On Irritation and 
Insanity, a work wherein the relations of the 
Physical with the Moral Conditions of Man 
are established on the basis of Physiological 
Medicine, by F. J. V Broussais, translated by 
Thomas Cooper, M. D to which are added 
two tracts on Materialism, and an Outline of 
the Association of Ideas, by Thomas Cvoper, 
M. D. in 1 vol. 8vo. 

By Perkins and Marvin, Boston—Church 
P-almody ; a collection of Psalms and Hymns, 
adapted to public worship. selected from 
Dr. Watts and other authors. A Help to Pro- 
fessing Christians, in judging their spiritual 
state and growth in grace. By the Rev. John 
Barr. Fiom the Edinburgh edition. 


IN PRESS. 

By Hilliard, Gray & Co. Boston—A Trea- 
tise on the Law of Private Corporations, by J. 
K. Angell and Samuel Ames. [This is the 
only work, which contains full references to 
American Decisions on questions growing out 
of Acts of incorporation, aud mu-t be valuable 
not only to the Lawyer but to every man who 
has an interest in any Corporation.}—A Report 
of the Trial of James H. Peck, Judge of the 
United States District Court for the District of 
Missouri, before the Senate of the United 
States, on an Impeachment preferred by the 
House of Representatives against him for High 
Misdemeanors in office. By Arthur J. Stans- 
bury. {This volume will be enriched by the 
able argume, ts and speeches of Messrs. Wirt, 
Storrs, Buchanan, Meredith, McDuffie, Wick- 
liffe, Spencer, &c.] 

By Perkins & Marvin,—Tales of the Bible. 
By a Grandmother. 


By C.S. Francis, New-York, and Munroe & 
Francis, Boston—Hints to a Fashionable Lady, 
by a Physician, i8mu. 














